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Little Tomes 





Reflections, Opinions, Letters & & Asid BS: 


Confessions of an 
In-House Fighter 


During my orientation at PTS, when all 
the new students came together with the 
faculty and staff to share an evening meal, 
Dr. Gillespie delivered a stirring speech— 
of which I remember very little. But what 
I do remember is ringing painfully clear 
as I come near the end of my program 
here. He began by acknowledging that we 
come together as a group of people 
committed in some fashion to the service 
of God, but with vastly different histories, 
experiences, and agendas. In many cases 
we would meet people diametrically 
different than ourselves. It was Dr. 
Gillespie’s vision and desire that these 
different individuals would commune 
around a common table—that somehow 
we would manage to disturb the normal 
way of things and not align ourselves into 
cloistered little societies of like-thinking 
people who lob criticisms of one another 
across the chasm of the Main Lounge. 


I also remember that Dr. Gillespie 
predicted that the vision of communion 
would likely not be recognized, and that 





__ soon be carefully organized into our self- 
protecting coveys. I guess at this point I 
should say “Forgive me pastor, for I have 
sinned.” The prophesy has been witnessed 
true. I, and others around me, have 

_ become cynics that dismiss the “other’s” 
Perspectives with over-generalized 
arguments, or insults. This is complicated 
y the fact that the “others” are doing the 
same thing. Occasionally a professor even 
ets involved. It’s not that all the criti- 
cisms are unfounded, but sometimes, even 
timate criticisms may be uninformed, 
ind in any case, it is difficult to convince 


anyone using insults—except maybe 
ves. 













(Cont'd on page 16.5) 
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Editorial 





Ww ae Are You On? 


= As 1 sit andseflee: on 1 the possibiigy that our country may 

= be at war by the time this issue of Testament reaches you, I 
am impressed by the debate that has finally ensued regard- 
ing the righmess or wrongness of our nation’s past actions 


and possible future behavior. Are the liberals right? Are the 


conservatives right? Is there some truth to be found some- 


where between the two? No matter which side one is on, the 


debate is long overdue. But always the real question re- 
_ mains: which side should we be on? 


In preparing the publication of this year’s issues of Testa- 
ment, another question arises: Which side is Testament 
- going to be on? Will we be a liberal magazine, a voice for 


radical change and wild-eyed enthusiasm, or a conservative 
one, a voice for stiff traditionalism and rabid puritanism? 


Well, [ thought it would be good to answer the question 
directly. To wipe away confusion and testify to our vision; 
to choose our side. Which side is Testament on? Let me tell 
you. We are decidedly conservative...and liberal...and 
everything i in between. We are, in fact, a magazine dedi- 


cated to a simple purpose—the quest to find the truth, God’s 
truth. No matter on which side the truth may be found, the 
: search f for the truth 1 is our only purpose. And that is our side. 


— Now some Gay score och a proposal, especially among 


those for whom the truth is always a constant companion. 


Be they on the right or the left, there are always those who 


see truth as a non-debatable, unchanging certainty that 
needs no explaining, no discussion and no debate. But we 


__ believe that those who shun debate and hide from discus- 

__ sion are a minority—often a loud and violent one, but a 

_ minority just the same. We believe that our readers are the 
__ best judges of what the truth is. And so, we offer in these 
_ pages an opportunity for lucid, responsible and much 

_ ‘heeded debate. 8 


ce Many oe he articles peend in this issue and the issues to 
- come will be considered provocative by some, timid by 

__ others, but we hope important by all. Our selection of topics 
and articles are designed to lift the spirit, offer practical 
advice, provoke assumptions, stimulate your mind and 

: engage you in debate. 


_ The choice is up to you. Will you join the debate? We hope 


so—finding the truth, and witnessing to it, depends upon it. 
ee WLK 
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Editorial — Finding the Middle Ground on Abortion 


One night recently, while 
watching videotape coverage — 
of yet another demonstration 
by pro-life forces outside yet 
another “reproductive ser- 
vices” clinic, this one in New 
York, I got to wondering how 
many others there were besides 
me who just can’t make up 
their minds about where they 
stand on abortion. The activists 
on both sides of the debate get 
the media coverage, making it 
appear as though practically 
everyone in the country has a 
cut-and-dried opinion. The 
results of some polls, however, 
reveal a much more troubled 
populace. I’d be willing to 
wager that the majority of the 
American electorate stands 
squarely on the fence in this 
debate. Most of us, it seems, 
regard abortion as evil, but are 
reluctant to embrace a rigid 
doctrine of prohibition for 
every instance. While we are 
sickened at the tragedy that the 
estimated 20 million legal 
abortions since the 1973 
Supreme Court decision in Roe 
v. Wade represents, we at the 
same time feel both pity and a 
measure of understanding for 
the women whose desperate 
circumstances drove them to 
make the awful choice of 
abortion. 


Consequently, most of us, even 
some of us who don’t admit it~ 
to our friends, find ourselves 
occupying what has been 
called the “uncomfortable 
middle ground.” This is not, 
however, a posture of indeci- 
siveness, indifference, or 
urelevance. In the abortion 
issue it is those who remain 


uncommitted and unbeholdento _ 

- ground, unmoved by the charges 
of desertion or demands for an 

- apology or defense, but willing 

_ to prod, pursue and prick the 


any faction or ideology who. 


_ tepresent the best hope for a 


charitable and fair resolution. — 


This is so because, for the pro- 


life and pro-choice activists, 


respectively, ending abortion and 


perpetuating it have become 
ends in themselves, rather than 
criteria by which we evaluate 
our civilization. Rhetoric empha- 
sizing rights and freedom has 
replaced reasoned deliberation 


and practical service in the 


pursuit of j justice, compassion 
and reconciliation. 


Abortion constitutes a symptom 
of America’s moral and eco- 
nomic decay, but not the disease 
itself. America’s popular cult of 
greed and power has degraded 
the value of human life to a point 
where we are as unaffected by 
one more abortion as by one 
more nuclear bomb rolling off 
the production line. It is as 
pointless, therefore, to seek to 
outlaw or suppress the practice 
of abortion, as it would be to: 
advise a person with bronchitis 
to stop coughing. Outlawing, or 
restricting abortion, would not. 
extinguish the problem, but only 
drive it underground (exactly 
back where it was before 1973), 


until such time as improvements : 


in medical technology and — 
changes in the socio-economic — 
and moral climate rendered it - 
obsolete. But the ones lining the 
police barricades and brandish- 
ing banners can’t see that. The 
abortion disputants need to hear 
more clearly the calming voices 
of those thoughtful people with 
the fortitude to stand boldly in 
the midst of the dilemma, fully 


_ cognizant that neither side holds 


the solution or the moral high 


consciences of those on both 
sides until a discussion evolves 
which is able to generate more 
light than heat. 


The church, though well-posi- 
tioned to adopt this stance and 
perform the desperately needed 


- function of reconciliation, 


frequently fails, or eschews the 
effort altogether. Too often 
denominations and local congre- 
gations play right along with 
those who would have abortion 
remain merely a political, or 
merely a theological, issue on 
which to choose up sides and 
join battle. Instead of declaring 
outright support for abortion, or, 
alternatively, sounding notes of 
judgment and condemnation, 
Christian churches must resolve 
to place a higher priority on 
people than on policies or pro- 
grams, and to revere individuals 
over ideologies. Paul Tillich, in 
an article with Carl Rogers, 
“Theologian meets Psychothera- 
pist,’ posed the phrase, “‘listen- 
ing love,” and defined it as love 
“which doesn't follow abstract _ 
valuation, but which is related to. 
the concrete situation, and out of 
its listening to this very moment 
gains its decision for action.. 
always listening to both sides.’ 
In an atmosphere that is already 
shrill with enough competing — 
voices raised in recrimination © 
and rage, can thoughtful Chnis- 
tians assume any more approprl- 
ate or effective posture? 


—James F. Thom 
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With Grace and Courage: 


In Memory of Harriett Leona Frankel 
5 March 1928 — 8 June 1990 


by Gertrude Conlan 


t seems strange to put that closing date on Lee’s 

life—and I know that Lee is looking over my 

shoulder, editing: “Do you really have to put in the 

Leona?” (There aren’t that many people who met 

Lee as an adult who know that the “Lee” is short for 
“Leona.” She never did accept my argument that Leona is a 
lot prettier than Gertrude. But then, she wouldn’t be likely 
to.) 


This little piece is for me. I never did say my final good- 
bye to her. I managed to have a heart attack last Sunday, and 
I was in the hospital when she died. Until then, Lee and I 
were doing quite well at saying all the things that needed to 
be said, but, of course, there is always more to say. 


Over the years, Lee and I spent almost all our free time 
together. We started out having dinner 
in the diner around the corner from me 
every evening. Lee hated to cook and 
said that she couldn’t. I was just too 
lazy. We entertained ourselves during 
the meal by doing British crossword 
puzzles together and then adjourned to 
my apartment for more coffee and more puzzles. Lee 
usually left about 7:00. She had to get home for her TV 
programs. Lee loved TV; my television set may be turned 
on once a year. On the weekends, we went shopping. I think 
we visited every shopping center in eastern Pennsylvania 
and middle and southern New Jersey. Or we visited my 
telatives—I have dozens! Hardly an exciting life, but I 
_ temember it all with considerable pleasure. We did a lot of 
~ laughing. 











__ As with any people who spend a great deal of time 
fogether, we had our private jokes. One was that I had my 
bathroom rigged so that Lee was the one who always had to 
change the toilet paper roll. Until Lee got sick, P'U bet I 
ever changed that roll. I told her that it was a helluva note 
tI was going to spend the rest of my life thinking of her 
ery time I put new toilet paper in the bathroom. We 
ughed about that, but sobered a bit in thinking of all the 
ttle emotional traps out there that can catch the grieving 
“tson unaware. It really is all the little things that hit you 


“This little piece is for me. 
I never did say my final 
good-bye to her.” 


Sometimes I think about Lee and me and wonder how two 
such different people could have found pleasure in each 
other’s company. Lee loved to complain—nothing was ever 
right, and if it were right, then why wasn’t it right the six 
times before that she’d ordered eggs or visited the store or 
whatever? I have a lot of quirks (kind people speak of me as 
eccentric; others, as hopelessly neurotic) but I tend to see 
the bright side and the good in people. I’m gregarious (and 
garrulous); Lee preferred the reclusive life. Still, we 
managed. Laughter is a universal language. 


When it became obvious last December that Lee’s cold/ 
pneumonia/whatever was not getting better, and she had to 
visit the pulmonary specialist, I went with her. I don’t think 
the verdict of lung cancer was enurely unexpected to either 
of us (heavy smokers that we both 
were). But it also became obvious 
very quickly that I could not give 
her the kind of support that she 
needed. Her very next appointment 
with the lung specialist coincided 
with my father’s appointment in 
Philadelphia for his throat-cancer checkup. (Lee and I used 
to have a system. She would take my father to Philadelphia, 
and I would stay home with my senile mother. Aside from 
that appointment, my mother’s senility means I have 
responsibility for care-giving in Elizabeth, NJ.) With much 
guilt and tears on my part and much understanding and 
comfort on hers, we decided that I could not consider taking 
care of her during her illness or even begin to see to all the 
legal arrangements that had to be made. Into that big job 
stepped Carolyn Massad, who wore herself out accompany- 
ing Lee to the doctor’s, making arrangements for both Lee 





“Trudy” Conlan is one of Princeton Theological 
Seminary’s many long-time commercial residents of the 
Charlotte Rachel Wilson apartment complex. Having lived 
among seminarians for more than 20 years, she has been 
a welcomed face and a friendly presence to her transient 
neighbors. She is the writer of numerous articles in 
magazines and journals, and is a Senior Examiner at 
Educational Testing Service. 
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and her mother at the nursing home, and doing the thousand 
and one things that had to be done. In addition, Aileen 
Cramer, simply out of the goodness of her heart, appeared to 
give Carolyn support, to spend lots of time visiting Lee, and 
to do the hard work of getting the Frankel house ready for 
sale. It is largely because of the generosity of Carolyn and 
Aileen that Lee abandoned her sour outlook to talk about the 
good people in the world. 


Carolyn and Aileen did everything that people could do 
for someone in distress. She would have been lost without 
them—and so would I. My main task was simply to visit 
and regale Lee with stories of my mother’s escapades and 
delusions. 


Visiting someone who is dying of lung cancer is not easy. 
The physical deterioration is enormous, and the physical 
weakness means greater and greater helplessness, more and 
more indignities, especially for an independent-minded 
person like Lee. But she bore it all—from the harsh diagno- 
sis to the incapacity to the pain—with grace and courage. I 
hope I do as well when my turn comes. 


Lee liked company. She had her TV friends, of course, 
until almost the end. They served her well. She enjoyed 
having “real” visitors, and, despite her growing physical 
infirmity, it wasn’t difficult to give her the companion- 
ship she wanted. Talking with her was not hard until 
near the end, when morphine or cancer or whatever 
made it hard for her to concentrate. She faced death 
head on—physically bowed but truly unbeaten. And she 
kept her sense of humor. “T’ll say this for lung cancer. 
It’s a once-in-a-lifetime experience.” 


She had lost her hair during the chemotherapy. When 
she found out that it would take five months to grow 
back in, she said, “I don’t think I'll wait around to find 
out whether it comes in curly.” 


These are just little glimpses into the way she dealt 
with her mortality. There were, of course, other things 
we laughed about, but they are not so telling. 


She was also good about the pain, scolding me 
because I would get upset when she had a “twinge.” 
“After all,” she said, “the morphine can’t do everything. 
Stop getting nervous.” And I told her that if she wanted 
a friend who wasn’t nervous and aware of her pain, she 
should have thought of that years ago, that she wasn’t 
going to remake me in a few weeks. 


I felt bad because I could not spend as much time 


with her as I knew she wanted, though she did not 
complain and understood all too well my other care- 
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giving responsibilities. Her generosity, however, did not end 
with me. She was full of praise for the nursing staff and 
their efforts to make her comfortable. She appreciated the 
help and support the nurses and the aides gave her, and she 
made sure they understood her gratitude. She didn’t hint; 
she told them directly. 


She was equally grateful for the cards, the letters, the 
phone calls, the visits. I think she would have liked to have 
called everyone to say thank you and good-bye, but she 
went downhill so rapidly that, before any one of us realized 
it, she could no longer use the telephone. The gifts, the old 
photographs, the thoughtfulness of a card did not pass 
unnoticed, believe me. For her, and for myself, I am 
thankful. 


It is the crises of life that show us what we are, and Lee 
was a model to us all. Her courage, her consideration for 
others, her humor—all of these are a rich legacy. I have felt 
good about knowing Lee for a long, long time. In these last 
months, I have felt privileged and honored to know her. She 
went with my love, and I shall miss her very much. But I 
would not have kept her alive another minute, and I would 
never want the memories of the good times we shared to 
lead me to forget the dignity and courage of her dying. 


Rg. 
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Open Pulpit 
On Keeping Cool in the Face of Outrage 


by Ben Patterson 


and testifying to the joy thathascome _ Especially if the so-called advocates for 
to his life since he came to see it as so. lesbian and gay concerns become more 
And he was telling us that he himself _belllicose in advancing their demands. 
had tested positive for AIDS. Slack There wiil be ample opportunity both 
jawed, I thought: Dear God, this poor before and after the release of the 
grinning man is going to die and he’s _ report to do just that. And that we most 
been working on his tan. assuredly must not do. If we merely 
react we will give to our antagonists the 
power of the initiative, of setting the 
agenda, of determining the terms of the 
debate. And worst of all, it will rob us 
of our ability to be the compassionate 
people Christ has called us to be. 


How was I supposed to act as I 
listened to him and his equally brazen 
lesbian and gay conferees speak? 
Rage, weep, sneer, laugh? Decency 
and order required polite silence. 
Whatever else we Presbyterians are in 
the face of outrage, we are ladies and 
gentlemen. 


Pro-act, don’t react. That must be our 
aim. Speaking with as much energy and 
conviction about what we do believe as 
How we should act is the question of we do about what we do not believe, 





f all those speaking on shee. 
behalf of Presbyterians cardinal importance as we enter a year we must commit ourselves to a pro- 
for Lesbian and Gay that will be a kind of countdown to the active, affirmative movement of 


report of the Task Force on Human 
Sexuality. On the one hand we must 
never lose our capacity for outrage in 
the face of the outrageous. God deliver 
us from the inoculation against the 
ghastly agenda of people like the 
PLGC. If “decently and in order” 
means “‘like sheep to the slaughter” 
then we, of all people, are most to be 
pitied—and denounced. 


healing and renewal in the church, 
especially respecting the issues of 
human sexuality. 


Concerns, the rotund, 

little middle-aged man 
with the white hair, the suntan and the 
wide grin frozen on his face was the 
most arresting. The occasion was a 
General Assembly hearing regarding a 
variety of overtures from several 
Presbyteries to in some way censure 
PLGC for the rotten literature it 
brought to the Youth Triennium. The 
usual earnest crowd was there, making 
its way to the microphone with 
furrowed brows, pleading this and that, 
arguing pro and con. But he stood out. 


The trick is to hold outrage in tension 
with gentleness, truth with grace. Both 
are mandated by Chnist, and each 
without the other goes sour. May God 
be pleased to give us the power and 
wisdom to do just that—and somehow 
along the way see Him restore His 
broken image in men and women like 
that chaplain. é 


But on the other hand we must not 
merely react to what we see and hear. 





Ben Patterson is pastor of the Presbyterian Church at New Providence, 
New Jersey, and has been a contributing editor to the Wittenburg 
Door, Leadership Journal and Christianity Today. His first book, The 
Grand Essentials was published by Word Books in 1988; his second 
book, Waiting, was recently published by InterVarsity Press. Mr. 
Patterson has most recently been involved in the formation and organiz- 
ing of the chapter 9 organization, Presbyterians for Renewal, in the 
PCUSA, serving both as national board member to the organization, 
and as Editor-in-Chief of their magazine, ReNews. This article is derived 
from a recent editorial in that paper. 


This ordained Presbyterian minister, 
__ Serving as chaplain in a treatment 
_ Center for AIDS victims, was warmly 
_ and unabashedly declaring his homo- 
_ Sexuality, calling it a gift from God, 
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The Killing Fields of Nicaragua 


by Nina H. Shea 


n early 1987 in a remote UN refugee camp in rural 

Costa Rica, Jose Aguirre Sanchez, a 57 year old 

bean farmer from southern Nicaragua, told me 

about Sandinista mass murders in his home village 

18 months before that drove him into exile. “The 
Sandinista army started killing civilians. My close friend 
was killed in it. He read a Catholic Bible and liked to tell 
people about it. He was kind of a preacher. One day the 
Sandinistas surrounded his house while he was eating 
dinner. The Sandinistas threw a grenade at the house and 
started shooting at it. They shot my friend in the arm and all 
the children in the house ran out. The Sandinistas said they 
would take my friend to the hospital to get treatment for the 
gunshot wound and led him away. Instead they killed him. 
His mutilated body was found later. His name was Rufino 
Launa. We didn’t tell the authorities because we were 
afraid. The Sandinista soldiers started killing other people in 
the town.” 


On that visit to two refugee camps for Nicaraguans in 
Costa Rica, historian Ronald Radosh and I interviewed 50 
refugees who told of similar experiences of fleeing lethal 
Sandinista army attacks on remote villages where the 
Contras had passed through but were not present during the 
assaults. They said scores of women, children and other 
civilians were murdered in cold blood. We concluded that 
the Sandinistas had a counterinsurgency policy of “draining 


“What was the reaction of the 
international human rights community 
to these and other shocking reports? 
Most ignored the few who spoke up...” 


the sea” of rural peasants who could lend support to the 
guerrillas. 


Other evidence of political massacres by the Sandinistas 
emerged as well. Shortly after our report was publicized, 
Gary Moore, an investigator with the Washington based 
National Forum Foundation, went on muleback to remote 
areas inside Nicaragua. There, he taped villagers attesting to 
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political murders by Sandinista security officials (an effort 
that landed him in prison and resulted in the confiscation of 
some of his documentation). 


What was the reaction of the international human rights 
community to these and other shocking reports? Most 
ignored the few who spoke up, following the lead of 
Americas Watch, the most prominent human rights group 
concentrating on Latin America. Americas Watch retraced 
our steps in the refugee camps, but cast doubts on the 
refugee reports by criticizing us for not collecting corrobo- 
rating evidence of massacres inside Nicaragua—in war 
zones closed to foreign investigators but where, they 
claimed, they had free access. 


Americas Watch went even further stating, in a report 
issued the same month as my organization’s refugee report: 
“The government of Nicaragua does not engage in a pattern 
of violations of the laws of war. Nor does it engage in 
systematic violations of the right to life or to physical 
integrity of detainees....Nor does it engage in a deliberate 
pattern of forced disappearances of persons.” 


In 1989, when Americas Watch acknowledged that 
Nicaraguan armed forces “engaged in a pattern of killings” 
in northern Nicaragua, it stated that it believed the killings 
were “a new phenomenon.” In other words, any prior 
killings by Sandinistas were acts of individuals and did not 
reflect official policy. 


But now evidence of the awful truth has become irrefut- 
able, thanks in large part to the courageous work of Marta 
Patricia Baltodano, a Nicaraguan human rights lawyer and 
director of the Nicaraguan Association Pro Human Rights— 
established by the U.S State Department to investigate and 
prosecute Contra human rights violations. Since the 
Sandinistas’ electoral defeat, she has been able to uncover 
eight secret mass graves in remote northern Nicaragua that 





Ms. Shea is currently president of the Puebla Institute, a lay 
Roman Catholic human rights group based in Washington, 
DC. The Puebla Institute concentrates on investigation and 
education regarding human rights abuses in Latin America. 


This article originally appeared in The Wall Street Journal, 
August 24, 1990, and is used by permission. 














corroborate the earliest reports of systematic killings of 
civilians by Sandinista soldiers and militants. 


Working with four lawyers, a forensic doctor and local 
witnesses no longer afraid to testify, Ms. Baltodano has 
already established that three of the graves contain the 
remains of civilians murdered by Sandinista military and 
State Security personnel (Nicaragua’s secret police, who 
were trained and assisted until February by their East 
German counterparts, the dread Stasi). The five others still 
are under investigation. In the excavation of each grave site, 
the new, freely elected mayors have been eager to help. Ms. 
Baltodano told me that local campesinos, who have been too 
afraid to speak openly about the murders before, have now 
enthusiastically volunteered to shovel out the sites and air 
the truth. 


In the most recent discovery, on August 15 in Murra, a 
town close to the Honduran border, Ms. Baltodano’s group, 
with a large local crowd looking on, found 17 skeletons. 
Fourteen of the bodies have been identified as evangelicals 
who were rounded up by a Sandinista battalion, forced to 
dig their own grave and then shot or stabbed to death on 
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the Contra war was 
Family members 


April 10, 1982—when 
still in its infancy. 


identified the victims through gold 
fillings in their teeth, remnants of 
clothes, and in one case an 
agrarian reform ID num- ber 


linking him to a local 
farming cooperative. 

In June, the Nicaraguan 
Association found another 
shallow grave in Mokoron, 220 
yards from a Sandinista military 
battalion near Wiwili in northern 
Jinotega. This site yielded parts of 
11 skeletons. One by one the relatives 


of eight of the victims have come forward to 
identify them. They were caught by the State 
Security while trying to escape being dra- gooned 
into the Sandinista army in October 1983. The remains 


of two adults and a seven-year-old child have not been 
identified. Cords used to bind the victims were found, and 
the forensic examiner concluded the victims’ throats had 
been cut. 


There is every indication that Ms. Baltodano’s findings 
are only the tip of the iceberg. Every week campesinos 
cautiously come to her with new leads. Her office, already 
overwhelmed, has not yet investigated in Nueva Guinea, 
Punta Gorda and the villages of southern Zelaya, where the 
refugees I interviewed came from. Nor has she checked the 
area along the Atlantic coast, where many Nicaraguan 
Indians targeted by Sandinista authorities as civilian 
dissidents, disappeared. 


That the Sandinistas were able to get away with the 
summary execution of non-combatants is in no small part 
due to the failure of some of the main human rights groups 
that deal with Latin America. The Sandinistas even cited 
Americas Watch reports to deflect too-close scrutiny on 
rights abuse charges. At the same time, reports (such as 
ours) that documented Sandinista abuses were attacked and 
dismissed as having been trumped up by or linked to the 
CIA. 


The Organization of American States’ Human Rights 
Commission recently met with Ms. Baltodano to discuss her 
findings. But so far none of the private human rights groups 
that concentrate on Latin America have shown much 
interest in her work. As they did in Chile and Argentina, 
these groups should be insisting on a full accounting. Even 
though an amnesty law in Nicaragua may bar the prosecu- 
tion of war criminals and nights violators, a full investiga- 
tion should be supported out of humanitarian concern for the 
victims’ families and in the interest of justice. rs 
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Juba, Mose and the Isreal-Lights 


by Henry C. Munger 


Editors: note: This essay isa fictionalized example of 
Princeton Theological Seminary OTO1 student exam 

answers related to the history of the Old Testament and 
the people of Israel. It was constructed from fragments _ 


of misstatements, ‘misspellings and typos derived from 
anonymous sources. . Liberal rewriting v was s done to 


you ihogehe Princeton S tudents could write! 





y all accounts, the influence of the social 

attitudes of the Western cultures must be sad 

to have begun in the midst of the middle of 

the east. Our realization of this fact, however, 

is only recent. Many righters still thought, 
even to this day, that the human race was aggressing rapidly 
from the days of moril perfection to the cephalization of 
moril decoy we found ourselves in today. 


But to understand this crisis, we must probe deep into the 
pest, making fragrent use, in the course of our quest, of such 
indistensible consexual tools as thinking, righting and 
rithmatic. Also his-story. So let us begin. 


Western cultures must be sad to begin again with the 
ancient Hebrews. We first find the Hebrews under the 
leadership of Abraham at Err in Sumnaria. It was here that 
Abraham made his cerebrated convent with Juba, the 
Hebrew God, whereby the Hebrews agreed to denounce 
their farmer religion, Hen Theism, a fow! cult of the dessert, 
and adapt the new religion of Moanism, a somewhat 
plaintive but far more exulted creed. Soon, however, 
Abraham decided that he had made a mistake to settle at 
Err. For the Sumnerians, a pre-Semantic people depressed 
the Hebrews severely. For instance, although the 
Sumnarians themselves always travailed on luxurious 
highways, they compelled the Hebrews to use lowly 
folkways. But eventually, Abraham managed to free his 
people from this humiliating bandage. It was then that he 
became known as “the Great Emasculator.” 


Yet, as so often in the tragic his-story of this wondering 
people, the escape from Sumner had a byronic twist. Indeed, 
as the Hebrews soon realized, it was a case of “out of the 
flying pan into the fire.” For no sooner has they left the 
Mess in Potamia safely behind them than they found 
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themselves caught in the Fatal Crescent, a food that had 
little leven and no yeast, exposed on the one hand to the 
clubs and spheres of the Hittites and on the other to the 
unwelcome erotic advances of the Amorites. 


What wear they to do? Under their new leaders Torah and 
Talmud, the Hebrews now dissented into Egypt to seek 
sanctity from their troubles. But they were doomed to still 
further disparagemnets. For Pharos, the Egyption king, 
decried that the Hebrews should be drafted into farced labor 
building the Pyro-meds and that, if any of them bulked, they 
should be put into stocks and bonds and burned on it. 


Once again, however, the Hebrews found a courageous 
leader, Mose, who baldly deified the Pharos to his face— 
with sticks and snakes, not to mention horny toads. But 
Mose deliberated the Hebrews from Egypt and led them to 
Mount Sigh-Nigh, an ancient volcano between Egypt and 
Palace Stein. As soon as he cought sight of the creator 
smoking, Mose climbed to the top of the mountain and 
deceived from Juba the famous Book of Lores, which, 
because they were issued in the early Bronze Age, are 
known today as the Tin Commandments—even though they 
are somewhat tarnished, they still shine when polished. 


After they left Mount Sigh-Nigh, the Hebrews entered 
New Canaan, the “processed land” of mold and money, only 
to find, to their display, that this country was already 


“Once again, however, the Hebrews 
found a courageous leader, Mose, who 
badly deified the Pharos to his face— 
with sticks and snakes, not to mention 

horny toads.” 





occupied by the Philippines and the Cannonites. The 
Philippines were a marital people who worshipped a fish 
cod named Dago, while the Cannonites were a confiscated 
but rather immortal people who worshipped a mature god 
named Bale. In spite of the heavy artillery of the 
Cannonites, the Hebrews conjugated them fairly easily. But 
they were unable to deplete the Philippines until their 
champion, David slued the Philippine champion, a stripping 
giant named Leviathan. And even then they were not holy at : 
piece. For some yearsz to come they has to commend with 






unpleasant neighbors like the noisy Mobbites and the 
snobbish Etonites, until they finally reached the acne of 
their wordly power under the greatest of their manics, King 
Sullivan. 


Sullivan was feigned for his great wisdom; once divining 
a child into two mothers, and having enough left over to still 
make a prophet. One of his wisest acts was setting up a 
seizable harem fo porcupines, who kept him entertained 
when he was tarred by affairs of state. That Juba was not 
altogether pleased by this envelopment we may perhaps 
refer from the fact that Sullivan’s kingdom soon split into 
too pieces—a northern kingdom called Isreal and a southern 
kingdom called Judy. 


The people of the northern kingdom them became 
extremely wicket in their behavior. Their king, Ahab, 
married a southern Phonetician princess named Jessie Belle 
(The Phoneticians were a Semantic people from the ghost of 
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Assyria, whom, because they were of short statue and were 
good salers, are also known as Sea-mites). Jessie Belle, 
being a devotee of Bale, soon sadduced many of the Isreal- 
lights into the worship of eye-dolls. In all the land, only one 
vice spoke out against this propagation of the religion of 
Juba: the vice of the profitess Eliza. Eliza challenged the 
followers of Bale to a religious contest, to sea witch god 
could preform more mackerals. Juba, of course, one. 
Thereupon Eliza destroyed all the profits of the faults god 
and maid Ahab billed a Whaling Wall in the capital, where 
the airing Isreal-lights could suppress their repenitence by 
rendering the blubber into oil for their lamps—which, of 
corse they kept under bushels so they could sea what they 
kept there. Now, other true profits such as Hamish, Michael 
and Isaac, then arose to re-puke Isreal for her sins; but all in 
vane. Wealthy Isreal-lights continued grinding the vases of 
the poor and making Mary in the fish-pots of Sodden and 
Demoral, till the Laud Juba send the Assyrians down in a 
shower of fire and primstone to put and end to their 
unwholly rebelry. 


About this time, the Hebrews were 
converted and became Jews, but all to no 
avail. In a smuch as they were still 
conquered by the Mass Adonians and the 
Romans, they made a farm revolution to 
give up all earthy ambitions and demote 
themselves to righting the Bible. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the Mac Abies began 
crating friction with the Roaming authon- 
ties. This went from bed to worse, unt, 
in the end, the Jews in Jerusalem com- 
pletely lost their Temple and attacked the 
Roaming authorities, abandoning the city 
and speding all over the muddy Terranean 
era. This event is known, even today, as 
the Great Diversion of the Jews. 


All of this goes to snow that the his- 
story of the Hebraic peoples is a hemor- 
rhage we cannot soon forget. Wear else 
can you sea a influence that mere pneu- 
matic tribes wondering in the dessert 
could led to our great, great cephaliza- 
tion? Certainly the story of the wondering 
Jews and their Isreal-light neighbors are 
to be committed for their contnbutions to 
our religious roots and our worship of 
Juba, not to mention their influence on 
agriculture and eating inn the world. We 
shud all give Juba praise for giving us 
these diversed peoples, wearever they 
may bee. « 


1] 
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A Testament Exclusive: 





A Sermon 


by C. Frederick Buechner 


Editor S note: By 1950, after two years of teaching — 


received great critical praise Gnd attention. ‘With his. 


budding and successful writing career, by 1958, he was” S 


preparing to leave the halls of Union Theological — 
Seminary (NY), where he received his Bachelor of 
Divinity degree. His new joumey. as an ordained Presby- 
terian minister led him to the halls of Phillips Exeter: 
Academy as School Minister and Chairperson of the _ 
Religion Department. Shortly after his second novel — 
appeared in 1952, and before his decision to pursue a 


degree in divinity and enter the ordained ministry in Ee 


1955, Mr. Buechner wrote and delivered this sermon. to. 
an unsuspecting congregation at the Edith Memorial 


Chapel, Lawrenceville School, on May 2, 1954. The only. : 
known copy of the sermon, simply titled, “Sermon by. Ce 


Frederick Buechner, L’ 43,” was preserved these many 


years by Ned Park, a long-time friend and colleague from. 


Buechner's Lawrenceville days. Were indebted to him 
for his foresight. 


Finally, i in a letter to Testament granting permission to 


print this heretofore missing first step, Mr. Buechner 


reflected on the sermon and its sentiment. He wrote: 


Q Dear Mr. Kinney, 


- You have my permission to reprint thatancient 
‘sermon as long as you bill it as the first one Tever 


Se preached anywhere. T hadn't even been to semi- — 
nary yet. But, though I might put it differently — 
these 36 years later, there's nota | in nit ls still 
wouldn' t sign my name to. : 


Our thanks ¢ to Mr. Buechner for ha aes : 
this special gift. Enjoy! Ress es 





ee 


t’s a fairly well established fact, I think, that people 
who write are apt to be rather peculiar people, 
especially people who write poetry, and certainly 
one of the most peculiar of them all was that 18th 
century Englishman named William Blake, who in 
addition to writing poetry, engraved pictures, and in 
addition to engraving pictures, saw visions. When he was a 
small boy, you may remember, he scared the wits out of his 
father by telling him how when he was taking a walk one 
afternoon, he suddenly came across a tree filled with angels. 
And then a little later, at supper one evening, he caught 
everybody off balance when, without any warning at all, he 
pointed his finger at the dining-room window and an- 
nounced that he saw pressed against it the great and inscru- 
table face of God Himself. On that occasion his father 
apparently decided that things had gone far enough because 
he gave his son a sound beating, but actually he might just 
as well have saved his strength since Blake continued to see 
visions all his life. Needless to say, a great many people 
thought that he was mad, and they could have mustered 
considerable evidence to support that view, but mad or not, 
Blake nonetheless found in his visions the inspiration for a 
series of poems and pictures the best of which provide us 
with some of the uncanniest insights into the nature of 
things that we have ever had from anybody. The one I’d like 
to mention here is a picture that I saw for the first time about 
fifteen years ago and which has stuck in my mind ever 
since. It’s a very small picture, only about two inches wide 
and three inches long, and all but a small fraction of it is 
almost entirely black, but once you’ve seen it, you find it 
very hard to forget. In the extreme lower right-hand corner, 
there is the tiny figure of a human being standing on what 
looks like the edge of a great canyon—a barren ledge of 
earth above, and, beyond which, you can see nothing but 
dark night and a few pinpoints of stars. The figure has one 
foot on.the bottom rung of a very narrow, flimsy-looking 
ladder which stretches so far up into the night sky that the 
top of it seems to be resting on the inside curve of the new. “ 
moon. Beneath the picture, Blake has written the inscrip- 
tion? “I WANT! I WANT!”—has written it in capital letter. 
followed by exclamation points so that the little figure, who 
is just about to start climbing his ladder moonwards, seems. 


















not merely to be saying 
but to be shouting those 
words: “I WANT! I 
WANT!” 


The idea that Blake 
was probably trying to 
put across seems clear 
enough as the picture 
stands—that whatever 
else man is or is not, he 
is a hero at least in his 
wanting, a giant in his 
desiring if nowhere 
else—but for our 
purposes this morning, 
Id like to try carrying 
the idea a little farther. 


Since one of the traits 
that most clearly 
characterizes us as 
human beings is the 
immensity of our 
longing, our inexhaust- 
ible capacity for 
wanting, Blake’s 
picture of the little 
figure pitching his 
ladder up towards the 
moon and shouting his 
wild wish into the night is an accurate picture of us all. And 
actually the moon is a most modest example of our longing, 
for we long as well for the sun and the stars, and if we were 
able to gain possession of the Milky Way, the chances are 
that we'd cry out then for the Northern Lights. I think it’s 
safe to say, for instance, that there isn’t one of us here in 
chapel at this moment who couldn’t with hardly a moment’s 
hesitation produce an almost endless list of the things he 
wants, and what a marvelous collection of lists it would 
make. Each would be slightly different from all the others, 
of course, because the desires of men vary as much as men 
themselves, but they’d have a good deal in common too. For 
_ instance, we’d probably all start out by listing things—let’s 
__ Say, to begin with, a new car, preferably a convertible 
because it’s spring after all, preferably an MG or a jaguar; 
and a house of our own by the seashore somewhere; and a 
dozen new suits; and a wrist-watch that not only tells you all 
| there is to tell about the time but about your bank balance 

and the phases of the moon as well; and a case of brandy as 
; old as Senator McCarthy; and a whole crateful of LP 
_Tecords; and so on and so forth, but I’ve given myself away 
- enough as it is already, and I’ll let you finish your lists by 
urselves. Suffice it to say that after we’d finished listing 
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the things we wanted, 
we'd just be getting 
warmed up. We'd 
move on then to the 
stuff that dreams are 
really made of—the 
great, sparkling 
generalities—to be 
rich, to be famous, 
talented, influential, 
popular, and what have 
you. And what am | 
leading up to with all 
these wonderful 
thoughts? Only this. I 
believe that although 
we can probably never 
get everything that’s 
on our lists because 
life simply doesn’t last 
that long, we can—if 
our wanting, our 
determination, our 
resourcefulness, is 
strong enough—get 
most of it. For a man 
of ambition and 
resolution, especially 
perhaps for an Ameri- 
can whose nation has 
been called the Land of 
Opportunity, who is indoctrinated early with the idea of 
rising quickly form rags to riches, who is told Go West, 
Young Man even though west is the direction of the setting, 
not the rising sun—for a man of ambition and resolution the 
cry I WANT! I WANT! is apt to be followed very soon by 
the cry IT’S MINE! IT’S MINE! I don’t know which makes 
a sadder sound. 


And now I feel I’ve let you down. After giving you a list 
of things that have at least had my own mouth watering, and 
after announcing my belief that many if not all of them are 
very much within your reach, I turn around and suggest that 
the result of getting what you want is a kind of sadness. In 





Frederick Buechner was born in 1926 in New York City 
and was educated at Lawrenceville School, Princeton 
University, and Union Theological Seminary (NY). He is a 
critically acclaimed and widely read author of more than 
twenty novels and works of nonfiction. He has been 
honored by the American Academy and Institute of Arts 
and Letters, and nominated for a Pulitzer Prize. He is an 
ordained Presbyterian minsiter, currently currently a 
member of Northern New England Presbytery. 
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“| believe that we spend a great part of our lives wanting because at the same time 
we spend a great part of our lives with the strange feeling that, somewhere and 
somehow, Something has Gone Wrong—that somewhere else Everything is Right.” 


order to explain why I feel that way, Ill have to explain first 
what I think is behind all our wanting. And my answer is 
this. I believe that we spend a great part of our lives wanting 
because at the same time we spend a great part of our lives 
with the strange feeling that, somewhere and somehow, 
Something has Gone Wrong—that somewhere else Every- 
thing is Right. Where? Maybe in the future when our 
wishes, our lists, have begun to come true. Maybe in the 
past, in whatever we mean by “the good old days." But let’s 
say that in time we do get everything on our lists, yet still 
we want more; things may look brighter than they did 
before, but still we have the feeling that something is wrong, 
everything is not yet right. So let’s say then that we decide 
the answer is not in climbing ladder after ladder to moon 
after moon, in getting more and more of the things we want, 
but in going backward to a time when all was well—to our 
childhood maybe, or our school days, or our college days, 
when the grass was always green and the sun shone 
on forever. But first of all we can’t go backwards in 
time, and second, even if we could, we’d find that 
even then we had that same feeling that something 
had gone wrong, everything was not right. It’s a 
feeling I’m sure we all share even though we seldom 
take it out and look at it, even though we dislike 
admitting even to ourselves that it exists, and it’s 
very hard to describe. The closest I can come to it is 
to say that it’s rather like being homesick except that 
in this case it’s homesickness for a home we’ ve 
never known and are tempted in our darkest 
moments to think we never will. 





Do you recognize the feeling:—because if you 
don’t, nothing I’m saying is going to make much 
sense. What I’m trying to put across is that I think 
all of us, even at our happiest, most successful 
moments, tend to have the sneaking suspicion that 
something is missing. And that’s why we keep 
putting ladders up to new moons, why we keep 
shouting I WANT! I WANT! no matter how far 
we've Climbed and no matter how much we already 
have. What we want is what is always missing. The 
only way we can be sure that it exists at all is that 
we miss it, that we are born with a longing for it in 
our hearts. But what is it? Where is it? How do we 
find it? In the 28th chapter of the Book of Genesis 
there are a few verses which deal with these 
questions as they were answered in a dream to a 
man named Jacob. Listen to them. 
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“Jacob went out from Bersheba and went toward Haran. 
And he lighted upon a certain place, and tarried there all 
night, because the sun was set; and he took of the stones of 
that place, and put them for his pillows, and lay down in that 
place to sleep. And he dreamed, and behold a ladder set up 
on the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven; and behold 
the angels of God ascending and descending on it. And 
behold, the Lord stood above it, and said “I am the Lord 
God of Abraham thy father, and the God of Isaac....And 
behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee in all places 
whither thou goest.’...And Jacob awaked out of his sleep, 
and he said, ‘Surely the Lord is in this place; and I knew it 
not.’” 


I’ve sat often enough exactly where you’re sitting now to 
know that as soon as a man starts reading out of the Bible, 


t] 
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peone’ 


or even just when he starts talking directly about God, the 
minds of his audience, if they’re still listening at all, begin 
to click off like the little lights inside refrigerators when you 
shut the door. But if you’ll keep those doors open just a few 
moments longer, I promise that I’ll be finished almost 
immediately. 


What I’ve been talking to you about here is one of the 
saddest things I know, so sad really that what with the Prom 
just a few days off and Commencement not much further 
than that, it seems a kind of blasphemy to be talking about it 
at all. What I’ve been trying to say is that when you leave 
school and start getting the things you’ve always wanted, 
start realizing the dreams you’ ve always dreamt, you’re 
bound to find that the more you have, the more you want, 
and the more you have, the stronger that strange feeling 
becomes that something is still missing. If you haven’t had 
that experience yet, I can only promise you that you 


reap sometimes ask me, “How de you write 
_ sermons?” It’s a telling question, and so is. the: 
: auswet A tminister-friend Onn mine ‘has sad, 
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eventually will. And it’s in anticipation of that time that I’ve 
read you about the dream that Jacob had. 


Notice that in Jacob’s dream, as in Blake’s picture, you 
have a ladder stretching up into the heavens. But notice too 
the difference between them? Blake’s ladder is man-made, 
and it represents man’s great longing for the things which he 
finds never entirely satisfy him once they’re his. It is also 
the ladder which, having made it himself, man has to climb 
himself. But Jacob’s ladder is invisible except once in 
awhile in dreams, and it stretches up not just to the moon 
but to heaven itself. And what is more, Jacob’s ladder is one 
that even if he could, and he can’t, man never needs to 
climb because two thousand years ago an incredible event 
took place. Instead of making man strive hopelessly to come 
up that endless ladder, God Himself came down it, came 
down as far as an inn at Bethlehem, came down in the form 
of a man named Christ, came down as an act of love so 
immense that once we have seen it—either in visions like 
Blake’s, or in dreams like Jacob’s, or simply in that longing 
of the human heart for something that seems always to be 
missing—that once we have seen and felt that love, we need 
never shout into the night again those loneliest of all words, 
I WANT! I WANT! God came in the person of Christ and 
remains as a living spirit to say to us as he did to Jacob, “I 
am the Lord God, and behold I am with thee and will keep 
thee in all places wither thou goest." And eventually, by His 
grace, after months or years of climbing our own ladders to 
our Own moons, we reply like Jacob, with gladness and with 
wonder, “Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not.” 


Almighty Lord God, Our only joy and our only peace 
come with believing that Thou art with us and will keep us 
in all places wither we go. Where the blindness of the 
doubting mind rebels, may the vision of the hoping heart 
prevail. In the name of Jesus Christ we ask it. Amen. é 
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(cont'd from page 3) 


The tensions that exist between the 
different orientations on campus are 
often healthy—indeed, one could say 
that they are necessary for intellectual 
and spiritual growth. But as was noted 
in one of my classes recently, often the 
response to these tensions is to cloister 
off somewhere, shielded from the 
enemy, instead of entering into 
dialogue. One student even noted that 
there is a tendency to take only those 
classes that fit our own systems, while 
ignoring those that would challenge our 
tightly held visions of the world. And at 
a school with such wide offerings, this 
is easy to do. 


To a degree, there is nothing wrong 
with taking what interests you—or 
even avoiding certain professors that 
may provide more frustration than 
instruction. And there is nothing wrong 
with being in the company of like- 


Latin America: 
piece of heaven 
on earth 


When I am in a small group and 
there is an opportunity to speak about 
Southern California, I often ask, “Have 
any of you ever been in Southern 
California?” When the answer is in the 
negative, I respond, “Amigo or amiga, 
then you have never been in heaven!” 
Such was the dream I enjoyed for eight 
years in Southern California after I first 
immigrated from my native country, 
Honduras. I dreamed that heaven must 
have the same kind of beaches, the 
same kind of weather, the same magic 
world of Universal Studios, and the 
same promised land of Hollywood. 


When I moved to Princeton during 
the summer of 1987, I was expecting 
that Princeton was going to be for me 
and my wife the new frontier of heaven 
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minded people—it may be unavoid- 
able. But what may be wrong, however, 
is when these things become an 
avoidance from true interaction. When 
I choose not to take a class and then 
respond to those who do with insults, 
perhaps I have fallen into a sort of new 
fundamentalism, where I dismiss the 
“others” without really engaging their 
argument. And make no mistake, this is 
just as true of the “right” as it is of the 
“left.” Unfortunately, what suffers the 
most in such exchanges is the truth. 
Occasionally, the groups have become 
so self-protecting that they are no 
longer open to critique. If the first 
response to a criticism is indictment of 
the other as a “feminist” or a “funda- 
mentalist,” then the truth may be 
missed. 


As I reflect on the past two years, I 
realize that I have spent a good deal of 
energy arguing over meaningless issues 


on the East 
Coast. Unfortu- 
nately, Prince- 
ton was not the 
kind of heaven 
we were 
expecting it to 
be. After three 
years in 
seminary, I 
have come to 
discover from 
many friends, 
students and 
professors (who 
had been in 
many countries 
of Latin 
America) that 
the real piece of 
heaven on earth 
is Latin 
America. Why 
Latin America? 


Most students 
who had spent 


and building my own protective walls. I 
wish now that I had those wasted 
calones back. But at this point, I can do 
something. I’ve purchased a book by 
one the leading advocates of the 
“other” position—I may even find time 
to read it. I am also considering taking 
a Class where I know I will disagree 
with just about everything said. I will 
still meet with my group, and I’m sure 
we will still talk about the “others”, but 
perhaps we can discuss instead of 
insult, examine instead of generalize, 
and be open to criticize ourselves. 


Well, this rambling essay is an 
honest statement by one who is 
exhausted from in-house fighting. 
Perhaps this may have struck a chord in 
some. I would like to see others 
respond to this same issue. 

—Rex Hamilton 
M.Div. Senior 
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time in Latin America said that they 
had experienced a more profound 
religious impact there than they had 
ever experienced in any other part of 
the world. For example, let me recall a 
sermon I had the pleasure of hearing 
last year by Tom Lipsey, a part-time 
student at the seminary and Pastor of a 
Baptist Church in New York, in which 
he spoke of his experience of recent 
travel throughout the Dominican 
Republic. In the sermon he preached in 
our preaching class last semester, he 
shared with us saying: “T had never felt 
more Close to.heaven and closer to 
God.” He had been profoundly struck 
by the Christian community of the 
Evangelical Church of San Cristobal, 
Dominican Republic. Tom was 
particularly impressed by the atten- 
dance of the members at every evening 
service. Tom once asked Pastor 
Marino, the pastor of the Evangelical 
Church, why so many people attended 
the evening services so consistently. 
Pastor Marino answered, “It’s really 
very simple, the people come to church 
to worship God.” Perhaps baffled by 
his response he further asked, “How 
did it begin?” Pastor Marino’s response 
was even more profound, “It just 
happened,” he answered. 


In the summer of 1989, another 
group of students flew to Antigua, 
Guatemala. Their time in Antigua was, 
for each one of them, the greatest 
Overseas-event they had ever experi- 

_ €nced. And for Dale Andrews, now an 

~ MDiv. Senior, it had a major impact on 

__ his life. Theologically speaking, the 

. greatest impression the students gained 

__ from that event was the realization of 

__ how the Church is growing so rapidly. 
For the students who were part of the 
€xperience in Guatemala, as well for 
other students who traveled through 

Brazil, Chile, Nicaragua, Mexico, Peru, 

_€tc., the new revelation and understand- 

ing of the Gospel which they gained 

_ has made them more sensitive to the 

all by God upon their personal lives. 






To go and live the gospel in Latin 
America, one must say “yes” to the will 
of God. That is the experience which 
my ears have heard from those who 
have personally shared their experi- 
ences in the land of heaven on Earth. 


Please, I hope you do not misunder- 
stand me, and say thatI am justone ~ 
more who has been bought by a system 
that is cooperating to use spirituality in 
order to oppress the oppressed commu- 
nity. To the contrary, what contributes 
to make Latin America a piece of 
heaven on Earth is the complex set of 
difficult political issues with which 
every Civilian must ultimately struggle; 
the miserable poverty which has killed 
thousands of children every year; the 
thousands of innocent civilians killed 
and maimed by government troops 
(backed by the United States) which 
claim to be democratic governments 
that supposedly fight for the human and 
civil nghts of citizens. “For me,” one 
student said, “visiting Central America 
opened my eyes to a suffering exist- 
ence. 


There is no doubt that whoever visits 
Latin America will see the oppression 
manifested in new ways through 
economic cruelty. The rich are getting 
richer—the poor, the peasant, and the 
Indian...who cares? 


Keith Reed,.an-M.Div. Middler, 
shared with me about his year living in 
Guatemala. He told me that he became 
a very good friend of Father Giron, a 
Catholic Priest. Father Giron was 
fighting on behalf of the campesinos 
who were trying to get land so they 
could live a little bit more comfortably. 
Father Giron also formed farm coop- 
eratives, encouraged people to sign 
petitions, and talked to the Congress 
about the horrifying treatment which 
the government troops gave the 
campesinos. The death squads came to 
the rural communities and attacked the 
campesinos, forcing them and their 


families to abandon their land and their 
communities. According to the Consti- 
tution de la Republica of Guatemala, if 
anyone abandons the land and fails to 
reclaim it within two years, that piece 
of land, which is heaven for the 


‘Campesinos, will be automatically lost. 


How could the campesinos come back ° 
to claim their land within a period of 
two years? If they came back seeking 
it, they would find two choices: death 
or disappearance. 


In a very small Indian village called 
San Juan Cotzal in Guatemala, the 
majority of the Indians do not speak 
Spanish, but rather, their Native Indian 
dialect, Ixil. Keith was impressed by a 
sermon that a pastor preached there, 
based upon the Scripture of the rich 
young man. The pastor urged this 
miserable, poor Christian Indian 
community to care for the poor and to 
live in solidarity with those who need 
their support. I wonder, how is it 
possible that we, the Church, the body 
of Christ, do not follow this example? 
Doesn’t God call us to fight for the 
sake of the poor? Doesn’t God call us 
to fight for the sake of justice? Doesn’t 
God call us to build a piece of heaven 
on earth? 


I sull do wonder, how it is possible 
that in a culture where wealth is 
regarded as a sign of God’s blessing, 


the life style of this pastor and his 


community was so conspicuously 
different? Yet, living in the most 
miserable conditions, they are still 
aware that Immanuel has not forsaken 
them. How can we live in peace with 
God when thousands of innocent 
communities in Latin America are 
suffering the consequences of vandal- 
ism and corrupt governments? Lord 
have mercy on us! God give us the 
courage to make a difference for this 
land of the Indians—this piece of 
heaven! 

—Ricardo Green Perdomo 

post-M.Div., M.A. Ed. 
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Notables' Quote 


In June, 1865, as a student in Bonn, Nietzsche wrote this in 
a letter to his sister: 


“On the other hand, is it really so difficult simply to 
accept everything that one has been brought up on and 
that has gradually struck deep roots—what is considered 
truth in the circles of one’s relatives and of many good 
men, and what moreover really comforts and elevates 
man? Is that more difficult than to strike new paths, 
fighting the habitual, experiencing the insecurity of 
independence and the frequent wavering of one’s feelings 
and even one’s conscience, proceeding often without any 
consolation, but ever with the eternal goal of the true, the 
beautiful, and the good? Is it decisive after all that we 
arrive at that view of God, world, and reconciliation 
which makes us feel most comfortable? Rather, is not the 
result of his inquiries something wholly indifferent to the 
true inquirer? Do we after all seek rest, peace, and plea- 
sure in our inquiries? No, only truth—even if it be most 
abhorrent and ugly.... Every true faith is infallible inas- 
much as it accomplishes what the person who has the 
faith hopes to find in it; but faith does not offer the least 
support for a proof of objective truth. Here the ways of 
men part: if you wish to strive for peace of soul and 
pleasure, then believe; if you wish to be a devotee of truth 
[ein Jiinger der Wahrheit], then inquire.” 


Walter Kaufmann. Nietzsche: Philosopher, Psychologist, 
Antichrist (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1978), 
23-4. 





Aside 


“Well, Frank, why did you become a 
theologue?” 


**’..1 believe there are mystic experi- 
ences which you can follow only if you 
are truly set apart,” [Frank replied.] 


“Well, I know why I came here,” 
said Don Pickens. “My dad sent me!” 


“So did mine!” complained Horace 
Carp. “But what I can’t understand is: 
Why are any of us in an ole Baptist 
school? Horrible denomination—all 
these moldy barns of churches, and 
people coughing illiterate hymns, and 
long-winded preachers always spring- 
ing a bright new idea like “All the 
world needs to solve its problems is to 
get back to the gospel of Jesus Christ.’ 
The only church is the Episcopal! 
Music! Vestments! Stately prayers! 
Lovely architecture! Dignity! Author- 
ity! Believe me, as soon as I can make 
the break, I’m going to switch over to 
the Episcopalians. And then I'll have a 
social position, and be able to marry a 
nice rich girl.” 


“No, you’re wrong,” said Zenz. 
“The Baptist Church is the only 
denomination worth while, except 
possibly the Methodist.” 


“T’m glad to hear you say that,” 
marveled Eddie. 


“Because the Baptists and the 
Methodists have all the numbskulls— 
except those that belong to the Catholic 
Church and the henhouse sects—and so 
even you, Horace, can get away with 
being a prophet. There are some 
intelligent people in the Episcopal and 
Congregational Churches, and a few of 
the Campbellite flocks, and they check 
up on you. Of course all Presbyterians 
are half-wits, too, but they have a 
standard doctrine, and they can trap 
you into a heresy trial. But in the 
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Baptist and Methodist Churches, man! 
There’s the berth for philosophers like 
me and hoot-owls like you, Eddie! All 
you have to do with Baptists and 
Methodists, as Father Carp suggests...is 
to get some sound and perfectly 
meaningless doctrine and keep repeat- 
ing it. You won’t bore the laymen—in 
fact the only thing they resent is 
something that zs new, so they have to 
work their brains. Oh, no, Father 
Carp—the Episcopal pulpit for actors 
that aren’t good enough to get on the 
stage, but the good old Baptist fold for 
realists!” 


Sinclair Lewis—Elmer Gantry (New 
York: Hartcourt, Brace and Company, 
1927), p..31. 
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Historical Criticism: 
Ineffectual and Unscientific 
for a Post-Modern Age 


Historical criticism emerged in the 
nineteenth century as a promising 
method for bringing traditional 
Christianity closer to the scientific 
methodologies that had sprung from the 
Enlightenment of the eighteenth 
century. After fierce debate in the 
lecture halls of America, including 
debates among some of Princeton 
Theological Seminary’s finest profes- 
sors, historical criticism settled into the 
mainline churches and has held sway 
among them for nearly a century. 


But despite the success of historical 
criticism in 
moving the 
church closer to 
science, it has 
created problems 
of its own, 
problems which 
will eventually 
cause it to be 
replaced by a 
more devotional 
approach to 
hermeneutics. 
The problems 
are serious: 
First, historical 
criticism has 
become the 
Protestant 
equivalent of 
Scholasticism, 
and what could 
be more absurd 
than Protestant 
churches 
espousing a 
methodology 
that distances the 
laity from 
Biblical truths? 


Today under the reign of historical 
criticism, “truth” is as inaccessible to 
the laity as it was in 1520. A perfect 
example of how difficult it is for a 
student of historical criticism to gain a 
defensible theology of the Bible is 
Brevard Child’s life-long effort to 
formulate a theology of the Bible that 
meets the criteria of historical criticism. 
Dr. Childs has finished his work on the 
Old and New Testaments respectively, 
and now he hopes to formulate a 
unified theology of both testaments in 
the next several years. As in the times 
of Luther, the criteria of truth are again 
far beyond the means of the laity. 


Second, whereas the scientific 
method has brought clarity to the 
natural sciences, historical criticism has 
produced nothing more than a cauldron 
of conflicting opinions to religion. In 
any given year, the consensus among 
scholars changes, and the subtlest 
discoveries change minority opinions 
into majority opinions. Thus, the 
closest the historical critic gets to 

truth” is “consensus,” and the consen- 
sus shifts like the wind. This makes a 
sure and certain understanding of 
Scripture impossible. From decade to 
decade new schools of thought hold the 
attention of scholars and the pastors 
who study under them. Dr. Childs 
correctly stated that this has created 
generations of confused and sterile 
ministers. Historical criticism has no 
tradition to pass along except its own 
form of subjectivity hidden in maze 
after maze of inductive arguments 
disguised as objectivity and intellectu- 
alism. 


Some would simply dismiss histori- 
cal criticism because of its ineffective- 
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ness alone. No mechanic would use a 
wrench, no matter how well designed, 
that did not turn bolts effectively. No 
farmer would use a critically acclaimed 
pesticide, no matter what the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture said, if it didn’t 
keep the beetles out of the fields. 
Likewise, many pastors are abandoning 
historical criticism because, no matter 
how religiously the scholars support it, 
it is ineffectual in the pastorate. 


Historical critics are like the theoreti- 
cal engineer who worked so hard on a 
new engine that was impractical 
because although it used only one-third 
the fuel, the fuel it did use was ten 
times the cost of traditional fuel. She 
had made a true breakthrough, but a 
breakthrough that the consumers could 
do without. No one can detract from the 
encyclopedic efforts of the historical 
critics. The problem is that it costs ten 
time its worth by creating devotional 
dystrophy—no small concern among 
those who are called to worship. 


Even though historical criticism is 
not producing what the worshipping 
community needs, it is unlikely that the 
scholars’ commitment to historical 
criticism will diminish, unless scholarly 
research itself begins to undercut the 
philosophical foundations of the 
historical critical enterprise. A new 
theory of physics—chaos in classical 
motion—is a very intriguing account of 
reality that does undercut the founda- 
tion of historical criticism. It accom- 
plishes this in the following way. 


Noted historical critics like Rudolf 
Bultmann, Langdon Gilkey, and as far 
back as David Strauss in the 1800’s 
have either explicitly (as these three 
have) or implicitly relied on Newtonian 
physics, which is now heavily modified 
by the theory of chaos. These historical 
critics, being good Newtonians, 
claimed that, because of the law of 
cause and effect, every event had a 
knowable cause. Even if the cause 
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could not be ascertained in actuality 
(because of insufficient data or insuffi- 
cient means of calculation, i.e., no 
computers), the event was still theoreti- 
cally knowable. In short, if all the facts 
were known beforehand, any event 
could be predicted; and if all of the 
facts about an event were known, then 
all the causes of the event could be 
identified. Therefore, these historical 
critics concluded, that the miracles of 
the Bible were either lies, hallucina- 
tions, Or misunderstandings because the 
“cause” of any event was knowable, 
explainable and natural. 


And even with the rise of quantum 
physics in the early 1900’s, which 
demonstrated that some sub-atomic 
events are unpredictable, the historical 
critics’ fundamental argument was 
untouched because the miracle events 
of the Bible were on the macro level 
where Newtonian physics remained 
strong, and not on the sub-atomic level 
where quantum physics reigned. But 
with the new theory of chaos, Newto- 
nian physics has been revolutionized, 
and so must the premises of historical 
criticism that took Newtonian physics 
for granted. 


The theory of chaos is a theory about 
classical motion, which is the kind of 
motion that makes up most of our 
experiences. Events like wind and 
weather, brain and solar activity, and a 
pot of boiling water are all examples of 
Classical motion that tend toward chaos. 
The theory of chaos also deals with the 
formation of reefs, erosion patterns, the 
stock market and the number of 
mosquitoes that we will have this 
summer. The theory of chaos states that 
every chaotic event is an event that 
cannot be predicted, and its causes 
cannot be identified even if one knows 
everything about the event and has all 
means of calculation. It is not the case 
that the scientists only need better 
mathematical models and formulae to 
solve the problems. Predicting the 


outcome of a chaotic event, or idenufy- 
ing its caused once it is over will 
remain mathematical impossibilities. 


What does this mean for the histori- 
cal critic? It means that events, like 
water parting before a fleeing people, a 
storm ceasing at the command of a 
messiah, fever leaving a sick woman at 
the touch of a holy person, locusts 
coming to devour crops at the predic- 
tion of a person of God, are events that, 
in fact, have no known, nor knowable 
causes because they are chaotic events. 
The historical critics have lost the 
scientific foundation for doubting the 
miracle stories in the Bible. 


The only objection left for the 
historical critic is that since miracles 
are SO uncommon today, there is no 
current warrant for believing they 
occurred. But without the scientific 
evidence of Newtonian physics to 
support this argument, it makes no 
more sense to reject the miracle stories, 
than to reject the ancient stories that 
there were lions in Greece, even though 
no lions live in Greece today. 


So, with the rise of the theory of 
chaos in classical motion, the narrow 
view of nature that supported the 
foundational premises of historical 
criticism have been destroyed. Will 
scholarship respond to this destruction 
of the very view of nature that allowed 
their enterprise to emerge as a great 
institution, but one which has brought 
dystrophy to the church? Will historical 
critics dare to reconsider their funda- 
mental premises that now lie buried 
beneath over a century of scholarship? 
The mountain of scholarship that lies 
atop the now crumbling foundation of 
Newtonian physics must eventually 
shift with the changing view of nature. 
Will Princeton scholarship play an 
active role in adapting itself to the new 
view of the world, or will it wait for 
others to do it first? 

—James T. Denley, M.Div., Senior 
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On Dealing with 
Tragic PREGA 


In this issue of the “Pastor’ Ss 

Desk,” Eleanor J. Brouillard, | 
Pastor of the First Prstyenan = 

: Cro Milan, Olio, offers | us” a 


seven years as ae oF t Prof 





of Education at both Bemidji State 


University and Northen Michigan 
University) and the pastorate cr 
years on staff at First-Meridian — 
Heights Presbyterian Church, _ 
Indianapolis, IN and over seven — 
of First Ch 


En route to a college class, the life of 
a young mother is snuffed out in an 
auto-train collision. A toddler momen- 
tarily slips from a parent’s view, 
wanders off, topples into the swimming 
pool, and drowns. Within weeks of 
graduation, a gifted, bright high school 
student, overwhelmed by the pressures 
in his life, commits suicide. 


These are tragic deaths. While none 
of us ever is prepared fully for the 
death of a loved one, the sudden, tragic 
death can carry an overwhelming 
burden of shock and grief. 


Initially, the shock renders a person 
_ humb. While some words seem 
_ appropriate, most words will go 
_ unheard. Knowing when to keep 
_ Silence and when to speak comes with 
_ €xperience. When in doubt, opt for the 
_ Silence. When a sorrow is fresh, it is a 
blessing to have a caring, accepting 
Person, who can sit quietly beside one 
"and share the hurt. 











The time to speak will come. 
Encourage the bereaved person to do 
the talking. Listen as the person 
describes feelings—physical, emo- 
tional, and mental. Listen as the 
circumstances of the death are recited. 
Listen as the deceased’s loved one is 
talked about. Listen to all the inevitable 
religious questions: “Why?” “Why did 
God permit this to happen?” “Ts this 
God’s will?” “Is God punishing me?” 


Reactions that accompany a tragic 
death can be puzzling and frightening. 
Many anxieties and worries arise. “I 
feel as if Iam falling apart—am I 
losing my mind?” “T cannot make 
decisions anymore—what’s wrong with 
me?” “I’m not reacting to this death in 
the same ways that the rest of my 
family are reacting. Am I abnormal?” 
“If I just were more religious, I 
wouldn’t feel this way.” 


It is comforting to hear that one’s 
feelings are a normal part of mourning. 
It is a relief to learn that the depth of 
one’s feeling is not the measure of 
one’s lack of faith in God. It is helpful 
to know there is no one, right way to 
mourn, nor is there any standard time 
table for mourning. Loving a person is 
deeply personal. So is mourning the 
death of that person. 


Pastoral care needs to be extended 
over a long period. Long after it 
appears the grief process has run its 
course, an anniversary, family reunion, 
the holidays, and even a casual remark 
made about the deceased, can trigger 
the return of the old feelings. It is 
reassuring to know this is normal. 
Negative feelings need to be acknowIl- 
edged and talked about. It can be 
difficult to say to one’s pastor, “I am 
really mad at God!” Yet, such feelings 
often accompany a tragic death. If 
healing is to take place, and relation- 
ship with God is to grow, such feelings 
need to be shared, talked about, and 
resolved. 


The funeral meditation, a sermon, or 
a conversation can approach the subject 
in an indirect, non-threatening way. For 
example: “Sometimes people, who 
have experienced the death of a loved 
one, feel very angry with God. This is 
normal. Have you ever thought about 
how many Biblical persons felt this 
way? (Give references) They argued, 
debated, challenged, and disagreed with 
God. And yet, God did not cease loving 
them or abandon them. God understood 
them and accepted their negative 
feelings as well as their love and praise. 
I believe this is the way God treats us, 
too.” 


Even if the bereaved person never 
chooses to share his/her feelings with 
you, the door may have been opened 
and the invitation extended for him/her 
to share the feelings with God. 


The pastor is a co-minister with the 
congregation. From the first call made 
on the bereaved, be alert to ways the 
church family can reach out and care. 
Communicate these ways to them. 
Although the selection needs to be 
made with care, a person who has 
experienced a similar tragic death, may 
be able to reach the bereaved in a way 
you cannot. If the deceased is a child or 
youth, counseling with and equipping 
church school teachers and youth 
leaders to minister to children and 
youth in such situations is crucial. 


The pastor’s effectiveness in minis- 
tering at the time of a tragic death 
grows out of his or her “ordinary” days 
of ministry. It is through our preaching, 
teaching, worshipping, administrating, 
and relating to people that we make a 
statement: I am a person, who cares 
about you. I share this journey of faith 
with you. I am non-judgmental, caring, 
and I am here for you. 


And, perhaps, to the person or 
persons suffering in the aftermath of a 
tragic death, no other message of God’s 
love could speak more profoundly. @ 
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Announcing.. 


The Mikhail Gorbachev/Anti-Christ Essay Contest 


and 


The Gorby Birthmark Cutout 





Move over Herbert W. Armstrong. 
Look out Hal Lindsay! Testament 
proudly announces our first ever essay 
contest. Choose from: 


“Why Mikhail Gorbachev's birthmark 
reminds me of the sign of the Beast” 
or 
“What I did over my summer 
vacation.” 


Tired of those boring TV game shows? 
Ever wish you could play Jeopardy and 
only be responsible for answering 
questions from the Bible Category? 
Interested in winning a $25 gift 
certificate from the TBA, and have 
your work printed in Testament? 


Now YOU can! Here's what you need 
to do. First, pick one of the two essay 
topics listed; collect your thoughts. 
Next, find a paper and pen, then write 
an essay of no more than 250 words on 


the topic you have chosen. Next, make 
a donation of one dollar to the PTS 
Stewardship program and get a receipt 
from treasurer Linda Rogge. Now, 
including your receipt, address your 
response to GORBY CONTEST, 
Testament , campus mail; then sit back 
and wait for the announcemnt in our 
last issue, May 1991. That's all you've 
got to do to win! 


The winner will be determined in a 
totally subjective and arbitrary way. 
And remember, your essay could be the 
big winner...but probably not, but at 
least your money will go to a good 
cause! 


And don't forget to cut out your 
GORBY BIRTHMARK and tape it to 
your forehead! 


Good Luck! 


Testament Annotated Classifieds 





IS THE BIBLE CORRECT? Are the 
nations gathering for the final conflict? 
Send for a free commentary on Creation 
and Culmination by Arthur Standard. 
D&S Distributors, P.O. Box 296, 
Chester, New Jersey 07930. 


Finally, somebody’ s put together a 
comprehensive commentary on the 
beginning and end of life on earth. This 
Should be “must reading” for all of us 
“religious folk”. But you’ d better hurry 
with your orders: rumor has it that 
Arthur has packed up and moved to the 
west to be with Clair Prophet. We 
wonder what D&S stand for? 
Destruction and Suffering? 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY: 
Repossessed VA & HUD homes 
available from government from $1 
without credit check. Your repair. Also, 
S&L bailout properties. Call 805-682- 
7555, ext. H-3068, for repo list in your 
area. 


Now here's an opportunity. We thought 
it might be a good idea to take up a 
collection at dinner some night, and 
purchase twenty or thirty of these 
homes—or maybe a bank or two—and 
donate them to the homeless in 
Trenton. After all, they probably used 
to live in them anyway. 


Let Christ become alive within you 
through Christian meditation. For free 
information: UNIVERSAL LIFE, The 
Inner Religion, P.O. Box 3549, New 
Haven, CT 06525. 


Great! Just when you thought your 
prayer life might be working, somebody 

comes up with a new wrinkle. And who — 
are these folks, anyway? Gee, its tough 
to keep up with new sects these days. 
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AUTHENTIC-LOOKING Doctor of 
Theology certificate. Great wall decora- 
tion. Fantastic conversational piece. On 
walnut laminated 8-1/2" x 13" plaque. 
Imperial Diploma, P.O. Box 398, 
LaVerne, CA 91750. 


Tired of all that study and work? 
Here’s an opportunity for you to get rid 
of all that “study stuff.” Imagine, an 8- 
1/2" x 13" fake degree—tow cost and 
great looking too! This should put to 
rest those claims that an M Div. really 
isn't worth much academically. Then 
again, we might just order one after all. 
Imagine the conversations you could 
start if you bought one and hung it from 
your neck. At least it'd be easier than 
wearing the burden of our M.Div.’s on 
our Sleeves.... Ouch. 


iS 


We may not be able to tell you 
ee “where it's at,” but it sure 
isn't this ad that appeared in the 
February 2, 1972 issue of the 
Christian Century. /n fact, one has 
to wonder what must have been 
going on in the minds of the 

entury editorial staff to have 
allowed this ad to grace their final 


page. 


Who says that the Church never 
mirrors the society around it. Who 
wouldn't want to attend a school 
that’s truly Hip and Cool, not to 
mention that all-important Groovy. 
We know we would. Thank God 
our school doesn't try to mirror the 
world anymore. We can't wait to 
see the next P.T.S. ad in the 


_ Christian Century. There's nothing 
_ More inspirational than a few good 
_ yupple professors and students 


_ Sharing their vision of theological 
- education. 





’ 
The title of Dr. Martin's article, ‘The 


Ethiopian's Identity: Its Ethnographic 
Significance,” in our May 1990 issue 


should have read, “The Ethiopian's 
Identity: Its Ethnographic Significance 
for the Theology of Luke-Acts.” 








Volunteer Job Opportunity 


Testament magazine is looking for a number of interested individuals 
to serve on our 1990-91 editorial board staff. Positions involve 
monthly meetings; occasional editing responsibilities; writing assign- 
ments and other assorted duties. We are looking for individuals who 
share the Testament vision. If you are a junior or know of someone 
else who would be interested in such an opportunity, please contact 
the editors, c/o Testament, Campus mail. 










We especially encourage minorities to apply. 











Thank you —the Editors 





like, 





where’s it at? 


ga Urban blight, suburban sprawl, rural despoilation- 
Highways where homes were and airstrips instead of gardens— 
The loneliness of the aged, the desolation of alienated 
youth-Zero communication, with 


of the cities. 


™ And the boobtube shrieks buy, buy, buy and be sure 
you're nice to be next to. 


Sunday Christians wearing murdered baby seals 
And Saturday-night sharpies with their two-buck specials. 


Where’s the scene, Man? Like, you Know. where d’you 
make it? 


Like, where’ll the world make it? 
Not riding a mushroom cloud where the Garden of Eden 
lately 
was on view— 
Not being tickled by a bayonet while the gentlemen talk 
of peace. 


It could be where you are that we'll make it, if you're ready— 
If you’re ready. 


For Summer School information, write: 
Dr. D. Campbell Wyckoff, Director 
Summer School Program 

1000 Stockton Street 

Princeton, NJ 08540 


For Degree Program information and 
application, write: 

Director of Admissions 

Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, NJ 08540 
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After Thoughts 


My wife is an angler. I’m not. I just like to eat fish. But 
she loves to fish so much that we’ve come to call her the 
“BassMaster.” And when she’s not holding us together as 
a family—caring for the children, encouraging me in my 
work, beginning some new project, or digging in the 
garden—my wife can be found thinking about fishing, 
preparing her tackle, plotting her next trip, studying some 


new sure-fire technique or just plain fishing. It’s a thing of 


beauty to behold. 


While I’m a big believer in equality between the sexes, 
no matter the job task, be it fire fighter, police officer, 
doctor or lawyer, there’s something special about a 
woman who likes to fish. There’s something magical 
about a woman who can dress up one minute—a sheer 
picture of grace, beauty and loveliness—then a few hours 
later smell of fish and grub worms! And to think she 
married me. It makes me proud. 


Well, one morning, during our recent summer vacation 
to Lake Hartwell, North Carolina, around the hour of 4 
o’clock, my wife awakened me to go with her down to the 
dock to do some early moming fishing. 


“Togetherness,” she said, as the hooks and swivels and 
lures she wore on her well-seasoned (smell-wise that is) 
fishing vest dangled above my sleep-ravaged face. I 
mumbled some unmentionable words into my pillow then 
turned and smiled a dutiful-husband-whose-wife-won’t- 
speak-to-him-if-he-doesn’t-go smile. Sometimes I hate 
fish. 


The cool air which blew from the western edge of the 
lake filled my bones and sent a chill down my spine. My 
wife never noticed. True anglers never do. So we dropped 
our lines into the water and settled down to what I 
believed in my sleepiness was to be a boring and uncom- 
fortable adventure, and which my wife assured me would 
be a “wonderful time.” 


As we sat on the dock, my wife began her ritual of 
attentive observation of the tip of her pole. And with 


patience and diligence she carefully waited in the darkness 


for the slightest hint of movement. 


As usual, my attentiveness began to wander, as thoughts 
of warmth, and pillows and soft downy mattresses filled 
my head. Then all at once my attention was returned to the 
pole in my hand. While I had slumbered, a fish had taken 
hold of my line and had nearly jerked the thing from me. | 
desperately tried to pull the pole upright as I furiously 
struggled with the line. Almost at the same moment, out 
of the corner of my eye, I saw my wife yank hard upon 
one of her poles, then slowly, and with great calm, begin 
to reel in her fish. 


“How...doooo...you work...thissss...darn...thingggg!”’ I 
shrieked at her between gasps of air. I was now stumbling 
all over the dock. My poles and gear were one by one 
falling into the murky waves, creating a veritable under- 
water tackle store. All it needed now was a clerk, a sign 
and some customers. 


“Relax,” she said calmly. I shot back an evil look. My 
pole and I were dancing all about the dock, as I struggled 
to free my whale from the depths of its ocean. When I 
looked again, my wife had already landed her fish, a 3 
pound bass with plenty of fight, and was coaxing a second 
on board. 


Then, with salty sweat pouring into my eyes and blood 
surging into my brain threatening stroke or heart failure, | 
turned my attention back to my pole. And just as I lifted 
the half pound monster I’d been battling out of the water, 
he looked at me, opened his mouth and spit out the 
hook—and fell gently beneath the churning waves. 


As I stood there transfixed by the sight of my now 
barren hook, I wickedly prayed my lost fish would swim 
into my submerged tackle box and die a slow death as a 
result of multiple puncture wounds. “T hate fishing,” I 
thought, until my wife’s gentle kiss upon my cheek and 
her happy smile of contentedness broke through my 
misery. As I watched her, once again, joyfully readied at 
her poles, her love for me and the pleasure she receives 
from fishing somehow transformed me. 


“Togetherness,” I thought. Maybe I don’t hate fishing 
after all. 


— William Lee Kinney 





¢ An interview with Jane Dempsey Douglas, PTS Professor of Historical 


Next 


Theology, and newly elected President of the Geneva-based World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches. 


e Robert F. Smylie, Director for the United Nations Presbyterian Office, will 
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to ecumenism. 

e M.Div. Senior, Christine Caton shares a chapter of her life from this past 
summer's journey into the life and faith of Latin America 
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: Editorial 








Letters to the Editor: “Debunking | the e Myth 2 the 60's. 
On Keeping Cool 


Dear Mr. Kinney: 


I was disappointed when I read Ben 
Patterson’s “Open Pulpit” On Keeping 
Cool in the Face of Outrage” in the Fall 
issue of Testament. I don’t believe that the 
article is helpful or fair and I am saddened 
that many, along with the author, find this 
an appropriate means to search for truth in 
the context of the Christian community. In 
the column, the writer hurls insults at a gay 
Presbyterian minister with AIDS who 
believes that his sexuality is a gift from 
God. The Rev. Howard Warren is the 
person who is taken to task in the article. 


5 - pee itis to help America return to what he views as the 
ss greater values of the morally superior 60’s—free s sex, free drugs and 


Howard has studied at Princeton Seminary 
during the summer on numerous occasions 
and over the years has become a good 
friend. I spoke with Howard about the 
article and he would like the readers of 


e not tthe s same. And the e morality of the one has little to do with the other. 


Testor ace the letter helwrote to reNews Perhaps no one is beuer suited | to speak about this tendency to idolize 

in response to Ben Patterson’s editorial. the 1960’s than Richard John Neuhaus. In a recent article in the 

reNews refused to publish this letter but C¢ hristian Conta | ke reflected 0 on that t time: 

did publish sections of a revised letter. ee . es 
Howard has not, to date, received an : | 1 oe ie shane jo often i failed 1 to correct those who said I was herote 
apology from Mr. Patterson or from any of and prophetic i in leading anti-war demonstrations and going to jail. But we 

the Presbyterians for Renewal staff. were not t heroes, never r mind prophets. It did not take much courage to protest 
Sincerely, 

David H. Wall 


Director of the Summer School 


Dear Mr. Patterson: 


In your last issue you developed a carica- 
ture of me as I gave my testimony at 
General Assembly where, as a ordained 
Presbyterian Minister, I felt called to 
joyfully affirm that my homosexual 
orientation is a gift from God. 


Let me introduce myself. I am Reverend 
Howard Warren. This is my 30th year of 
my ordination as a Presbyterian Minister. I 
am currently serving as Director of 
Pastoral Care at the Damien Center, a ne 

service/support agency for people with well as sour own moral credentials, For anything less is idolatry. 
AIDS. ES ee 


Continued on page 4 
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display of sorien rats. 


A different set tofr reactions yaa on ihe evening ne 
a few nights ago when we watched as a young college 


student tried to burn an American flag, only to be attacked : 


and beaten up by fellow students. Then there was the 


Italian national on Seton Hall's basketball team, who for 
religious reasons, refused to join his teammates in : / 8 


wearing an American flag on his uniform. He was SO. 
hounded and persecuted by his fellow students that he 


withdrew from school and returned to Italy with his wife. - 
Operation E Desert Storm has probably elicited a greater | : : . 


of the past decade. This presents us as : Christians with: a — 2 


series of interesting and important challenges, the most _ 
obvious of which is perhaps the question of loyalties. - 


Exactly what does it mean to “render unto Caesar what i is 


Caesar Ss and unto God what i is God's 2 8 


Those of us who for the most part have sipped ce 
President Bush’s actions, seeing in them perhaps o ce 


quickest and most effective path toa just solution ofa bad © 
situation, are in a particularly delicate position. Itisone 
thing to rejoice in the fact that one’s country seems tobe 
working for justice (in spite of the obvious economic self. 
interest involved; it would be a mistake to assume that the _ 
two are necessarily mutually exclusive!), but it is another _ 
thing altogether to assume that this somehow makes that - 


country just and worthy of adoration on that basis, If 
America is pursuing the morally correct course in ie 


Persian Gulf, there i is no logical connection at all between . 


intrinsically righteous nation. The connection of these two 


ideas—a phenomenon seen more and more these days— 


sets a dangerous precedent, for as soon as an intrinsic 
moral authority is attached to any nation, there is a 
tendency for that nation to be viewed independently a 


normal ethical standards. From this point, it is but a short es 


step to “My country—right or wrong!” because the - 


country has itself become the locus of that which is fen . 


A precarious position, to say the least, for the Christian. 








(Continued from page 3) 


Since both the tone and words are important, I want first to 
clarify two issues. I am a person Living with AIDS, not an 
AIDS victim. That is quite a distinction, Mr. Patterson. The 
“fixed wide grin frozen on his face” may be better de- 
scribed as a nervous smile as this was my first testimony at 
General Assembly. I felt called by the Grace of God to 
speak out to various committees and I did not know what 
kind of reaction I would receive. This is not a strategy 
devised by the PLGC as your article implies. 


I find your editorial reaction surprising. I can understand 
outrage, but I did not expect the editor-in-chief of this 
journal (which was supposed to be more “middle of the 
road/responsible” following the merger) to resort to 
sarcasm, character assassination‘and innuendo to deal with 
such a vital issue. I would use the word “fear” to describe 
your reaction, not outrage. 


As I reread your editorial I came back again and again to 
these words. “Dear God, this poor grinning man is going to 
die and he’s been working on his tan.” Never have I read 
words that are more lacking in compassion, sensitivity and 
Christianity. Where is their place in a journal called 
Renewal? How can you so caricature an ordained minister, 
one who is living with this deadly disease and still per- 
forming a Christian ministry touching literally thousands 
of lives with Christian hope? 


My initial reaction was one of shame and hurt, just the way 
I felt as a fat little kid at whom the others jeered. It was 
cruel. Yet, in a few moments, I realized I am no longer that 
fat little kid, but a person so touched by the Grace of God 
that I am compelled to speak openly and call the Presbyte- 
rian Church to realize that no one has a choice about their 
sexual orientation and the Gays/Lesbians and Bi-sexuals 
are included in that marvelous passage from Galatians, 
“All are one in Jesus Christ?” I see now that I am in the 
arena with (pardon the sexist language) Big Boys who are 
mean. Your editorial has set the tone for dialogue on this 
issue and it is re-active, not pro-active as you assert. 


If any of you know a button maker, I would welcome a 
large button that says? “A rotund little middle-aged man 
with white hair, working on a suntan with a wide grin 
frozen on his face.” I would wear it willingly as a “fool for 
Christ” who in all of the gospels said nothing about 
homosexuality. Then the people can decide whether I am 
the caricature you describe or a person called by God to 
allow Gays/Lesbians and Bi-sexuals to be accepted as the 
full members of the Presbyterian Church God invites them 
to be. 


Blessings and peace, 
Reverend Howard B. Warren, Jr. 
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In The Beginning 


A Sermon 


by Michael A. McCloskey 


oday I want to talk about creation. I want to 
take the creation stories of several different 
religions and compare them to each other. I’ve 
picked three stories: One from Greek mythol- 
ogy, one from Babylonian mythology, and one 


from the Bible.* The first one is the Greek creation account. 


First of all, the Void came into being, next broad- 
bosomed Earth, the solid and eternal home of all, and Eros, 
the most beautiful of the immortal gods. Earth first pro- 
duced starry Sky, equal in size with herself, to cover her on 
all sides. Next she produced the tall mountains, the pleasant 
haunts of the gods, and also gave birth to the barren waters, 
sea with its raging surges—all this 
without the passion of love. 
Thereafter she lay with Sky and 
gave birth to Ocean with its deep 
current.... After this came cunning 
Cronus, the youngest and boldest 
of her children.... 


Sky hated his children from the 
beginning. As each of them was 
about to be born, he would not let 
them reach the light of day; 
instead he hid them all away in 
the bowels of Mother Earth. Earth 
thought of an evil and cunning stratagem. She instantly 
produced a new metal, gray steel, and made a huge sickle. 
Then she laid the matter before her children; the anguish in 
her heart made her speak boldly: “My children, you have a 
savage father; if you will listen to me, we may be able to 
take vengeance for his evil outrage.” 


The great Cronus, the cunning trickster, took courage and 
answered his good mother with these words: “Mother, I am 
willing to undertake and carry through your plan.” 


Earth then hid Cronus in ambush and put in his hands the 
sickle with jagged teeth, and instructed him fully in her plot. 
Huge Sky came, drawing night behind him and desiring to 
make love; he lay on top of Earth stretched all over her. 
Then from his ambush his son reached out with his left hand 
and with his right took the huge sickle with its long jagged 
teeth and quickly sheared the organs from his own father 


“...why didn’t Moses just save 
himself some ink? Genesis 1 would 
consist of two verses: 

1) ‘Everything you see, God cre- 
ated,’ and 2) ‘Us? We’re made in 
God’s image.’ This seems like a 
sensible way to present it.” 


and threw them away, backward over his shoulder. But that 
was not the end of them. The drops of blood that spurted 
from them were all taken in by Mother Earth, and in the 
course of the revolving years she gave birth to powerful 
spirits and huge giants. As for the organs themselves, for a 
long time they drifted round the sea just as they were when 
Cronus cut them off with the steel edge and threw them 
from the land into the waves of the ocean; then white foam 
issued from the divine flesh, and in the foam a girl began to 
grow. She stepped out, a goddess, tender and beautiful, and 
round her slender feet the green grass shot up. She is called 
Aphrodite by gods and humans; Eros and Passion were her 
attendants at birth. 


This next story comes from 
the Babylonians. In the 
chamber of fates, the abode of 
destinies, a god was engen- 
dered, most potent and wise of 
gods. In the heart of Apsu was 
Marduk created.... They 
erected for him a princely 
throne. Facing his fathers, he 
sat down, presiding. Joyfully 
they did homage: “Marduk is 
king!” 


They gave him matchless weapons that ward off the foes: 
“Go and cut off the life of Tiamat. May the winds bear her 
blood to places undisclosed.” 


He constructed a bow, marked it as his weapon, attached 
thereto the arrow, fixed its bow-cord. He raised the mace, 
made his right hand grasp it; bow and quiver he hung at his 
side. In front of him he set the lightning, with a blazing fire 
he filled his body. He then made a net to enfold Tiamat. The 
four winds he stationed that nothing of her might escape. 
Then the lord Marduk raised up the flood-storm, his mighty 


* The Greek and Babylonian accounts are from Charles H. Long, 
Alpha: The Myths of Creation (Chico, CA: Scholars Press), 
1963. The Bible verses are from the old RSV. 





Michael A. McCloskey is an M.Div. Senior and a 
member of the Testament editorial board. 
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weapon, and he mounted the storm-chariot, irresistible and 
terrifying. 


In fury Tiamat cried aloud. To the roots her legs shook 
both together.... Then joined issue Tiamat and Marduk, 
wisest of gods. They swayed in single combat, locked in 
battle. The lord spread out his net to enfold her, the evil 
wind he let loose in her face. When Tiamat opened her 
mouth to consume him, he drove in the evil wind, that she 
close not her lips. As the fierce winds charged her belly her 
body was distended and her mouth was wide open. He 
released the arrow, it tore through her belly into the heart. 
Having thus subdued her, he extinguished her life. He cast 
down her carcass to stand upon it. 


The lord trod on the legs of Tiamat, with his unsparing 
mace he crushed her skull... 
Then the lord paused to view her dead body, that he might 





divide the monster and do artful works. He split her like a 
shellfish into two parts: Half of her he set up and ceiled it as 
sky, pulled down the bar and posted guards. He bade them 
to allow not her waters to escape.... The Great Abode ... he 
made as firmament. 


He constructed stations for the great gods, fixing their 
astral likenesses as constellations. 


This one is probably a little more familiar to us: In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth.... And 
God said, “Let there be light”; and there was light. And God 
saw that the light was good; and God separated the light 
from the darkness... 


And God said, “Let there be a firmament in the midst of 
the waters, and let it separate the waters from the waters.” 
And God made the firmament and separated the waters 
which were under the firmament from the 
waters which were above the firmament. And it 
was SO.... 


And God said, “Let the waters under the 
heavens be gathered together into one place, 
and let the dry land appear.” And it was so.... 


And God said, “Let the earth put forth 
vegetation, plants yielding seed, and fruit trees 
bearing fruit in which is their seed, each 
according to its kind, upon the earth.” And it 
was SO.... 


And God said, “Let there be light in the 
firmament of the heavens to separate the day 
from the night; and let them be for signs and for 
seasons and for days and years, and let them be 
lights in the firmament of the heavens to give 
light upon the earth.” And it was so.... 


And God said, “Let the waters bring forth 
swarms of living creatures, and let birds fly 
above the earth across the firmament of the 
heavens.... Let the earth bring forth living 
creatures according to their kinds: cattle and 
creeping things and beasts of the earth accord- 
ing to their kinds.” And it was so.... 


Then God said, “Let us make humanity in our 
image, after our likeness; and let them have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
birds of the air, and over the cattle, and over all 
the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creeps upon the earth.” So God created 


humanity in God’s own image ... male and female God 
created them. 


And God blessed them, and God said to them, “Be fruitful 
and multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it; and have 
dominion over the fish of the sea and over every living thing 
that moves upon the earth.” And it was so.... 


And God saw everything that God had made, and behold, 
it was very good.... Thus the heavens and the earth were 
finished, and everything in them. 


“I think it’s sad that we don’t 
question it, that we don't ask 
why the Bible’s account of 
creation is so dull.” 


It’s kind of boring, isn’t it? Compared to the first two it 
lacks a certain drama, a certain passion. It simply doesn’t 
capture the imagination in the same way that the others do. 


It’s clear that this is no epic. There aren’t any legendary 
figures or fables, no heroic deeds of the mighty Yahweh. 
This isn’t poetry, either. There are no clever literary devices 
here; no alliteration, no parallelisms. There is nothing more 
here than a simple, straightforward account of the creation 
of the universe. And this at its best, is not even good prose. 
There is no colorful language to give life to the narrative, no 
word-plays or hidden meanings. In fact, this account is 
really nothing more than a list. God creates the heavens, 
God creates light, God creates plants, then animals, then 
humans, etc., etc. 


The ordering of this list isn’t very significant, either. You 
need an earth before you can put plants on it—of course, but 
that hardly needs to be pointed out to us. Whether fish or 
birds or mammals came first makes no difference in the end. 
And the fact that humans are the final creation doesn’t 
necessarily prove that we are the most important thing on 
the planet. Being made in God’s image might say something 
about us, but we could be made that way whether or not we 
came last. 


It would seem that the entire story amounts to just so 
much wasted space. Nothing significant is really said about 
creation in this passage, so why didn’t the author of practice 
a little conservation? Parchment was expensive in those 
days; why didn’t Moses just save himself some ink? Genesis 
1 would consist of two verses: 1) “Everything you see, God 
created,” and 2) “Us? We’re made in God’s image.” This 
seems like a sensible way to present it. 
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Well, unfortunately, it didn’t happen that way. What has 
come down to us is this long catalog of God’s creations. 
And for some odd reason we’ ve been taken by this account- 
ing. Each of us has heard the story countless times since 
Sunday School; it’s probably the only passage in the whole 
Bible that everyone can locate without any outside help. 
There are heated debates over its historical reliability and its 
scientific accuracy. People study its mythic content, its 
literary genre, its origins in the Mesopotamian religious 
milieu. They contrast it to Genesis 2, they compare it to 
other P-source documents, they relate it to the New Testa- 
ment and examine its place in Paul’s theology—but no one 
ever questions why this is such an incredibly boring piece of 
literature! 


I think it’s sad that we don’t question it, that we don’t ask 
why the Bible’s account of creation is so dull. Most of us, 
however much we’ ve studied it, have never even noticed the 
fact that this is a boring story—which it is. And it’s sad that 
we don’t ask why because the story’s significance lies 
precisely in the fact that it is boring. The author deliberately 
recounts a monotonous litany of individual creative acts in 
order to make a point. 


“God said, ‘Let there be a firmament in the midst of the 
waters’.... And it was So....” 


“God said, ‘Let the earth put forth vegetation’... And it 
Was SO....” 


“God said, ‘Let the earth bring forth living creatures’.... 
And it was So....” 


God said ... and it was so. God said ... and it was so. 


The fact that nothing special happens in each act is what 
makes this creation unique from all others. God doesn’t 
fight any dragons, or wrestle with chaos, God doesn’t sire 
offspring in some divine procreation or vie with other gods 
for supremacy. There are no descriptions of God molding 
formless matter or breathing life into the East Wind. God 
doesn’t have a body to be divided up into the elements, nor 
does God erect pillars to uphold the firmament. 


No. God says ... and it is so. God speaks, and things 
happen. Now God doesn’t speak to anybody; there is no 
band of angels who, at God’s bidding, do the real work of 
creation. There is not even a direct object which God wants 
to manipulate with God’s voice, nor is there any hesitation 
between the speech and the act; creation occurs the moment 
God opens God’s mouth. 
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Now, we may find ourselves inspired by the fact that God 
creates from nothing. We may be impressed by the writer’s 
skill at submerging this rather significant and contrary mode 
of creation within a seemingly tedious narrative. But it 
would not be enough to say that the author of the creation 
story simply wanted us to know that God created the world 
out of nothing. He or she is not trying to compare this mode 
of creation with any other, but has much more in mind. 


God speaks ... and it is so. God does not think, or look, or 
wave an arm, but instead speaks. God said, “Let there be 
light.” And there was light. God said, “Let us create 
humanity in our image.” And so they were created. 


And once humanity had been created, God spoke again. 
God said, “Be fruitful and multiply; fill the earth and subdue 
it.” And it was so. This wasn’t a suggestion, or a piece of 
advice. It was God’s Word, the same Word which just 
moments earlier had fashioned the entire universe, and 
that’s a Word that must be reckoned with. God did not ask 
the light for permission to produce it. God did not suggest 
that the animals be fruitful. And God did not advise human- 
ity to subdue creation. God commanded it, and so it was. 
The psalmist tell us that: 


By the word of the Lord the heavens were made, 

And all the host by the breath of God’s mouth.... 

Let all the earth fear the Lord, 

Let all the inhabitants of the world stand in awe of 
God! 

For the Lord spoke, and it came to be; 

The Lord commanded, and it stood forth. 


God spoke to Abraham and made him the father of 
many nations. The Word of the Lord came to Moses, and 
led the Israelites from bondage. The Word of the Lord 
came to David and to Solomon; they created a kingdom 
and built a temple to God. The Word of the Lord came to 
the prophets; God spoke to Ezekiel and made him the 
watchman over Israel. The Word corrected, the Word 
destroyed, the Word healed. The great call of Yahweh is 
“Hear, O Israel! The Lord, your God, is one.” 


The Word of God is God’s power, God’s activity. It is 
no theological statement, no moral teaching, no profound 
poem. It is God, structuring and changing whatever God 
speaks to. When God spoke to Jonah he ran away, and 
though he resisted God’s voice he could not ignore it. For 
nothing can hear God’s voice without being without 
being changed. In Isaiah God says: 


As the rain and the snow come down from heaven, and 
return not thither but water the earth, 

Making it bring forth and sprout, giving seed to the 
sower and bread to the eater, 


So is my Word that goes forth from my mouth; it shall 
not return to me empty, 

But it shall accomplish what I purpose, and prosper in the 
thing for which I sent it. 


The voice of God which we hear today is the same voice 
that brought the heavens into being. That is the point of the 
creation story. For the people who first heard this story, the 
power of God’s Word was undisputed. It only made sense to 
them that that same Word was nothing less than the agent of 
creation itself. 


Yes, Genesis 1 gives a boring account of creation. But 
that is because, unlike the other accounts, it’s not a story 
about creation. It is not about the formation of the earth, or 
the existence of vegetation, or the development of human 
beings; Genesis 1 is a story about God. 


“God said, “let there be light’; and there was light.” 


This statement has no excitement, no frills, no pizzazz. 
But more is said about God in that one sentence than the 
whole of Speer Library. And precisely because this makes 
boring epic material, it makes for a wonderful hymn to 
God’s Word. And that is poetry. é 
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The Presbyterian Church and 
the United Nations 


by Robert F. Smylie 


hat? The Presbyterian Church has an 

office at the United Nations in New 

York! What? You are the representative 

of the Presbyterian Church at the United 

Nations! The “What?” encompasses a 
range of common reactions to both realities: astonishment— 
that surprise that comes when Presbyterians learn something 
new about their church’s mission; hostility— the standard 
reaction of those who always ask “Why is the church 
involved in politics?”; intrigue— that intuitive interest in a 
relationship that is uniquely different. 


Princeton, Presbyterians and the United Nations 


I first encountered the United Nations as a potential focus 
of ministry and witness as a senior at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. I was challenged there by the presentation of a 
U.N. mediator who was also a Presbyterian. 


The United Nations was then less than a decade old. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower was President, and images of World 
War II were still vivid. Students at the seminary were as 
diverse as a Japanese kamikaze pilot, a German aircraft 
gunner and veterans of American and allied military service. 
The Korean War, fought under a United Nations umbrella, 
had claimed more than 2 million casualties and ground to a 
stalemate, ending in a truce my graduation year. 


Eisenhower, the General-President, had chosen as his 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, a lawyer-statesman, 
Presbyterian elder and ecumenical churchman. Dulles had 
enhanced his national prominence as a champion of the 
United Nations. He served as Chair of the Commission to 
study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace of the Federal 
Council of Churches. This commission, beginning in 1940, 
set Out to create a climate of opinion enabling the United 
Nations to take the lead in creating a world organization. 


John Alexander Mackay, then President of Princeton 
Seminary, with his ecumenical world view, had been an 
active member of the Commission on Just and Durable 
Peace, helping to provide its theological grounding. 


The political propositions formulated by the Commission 
were known as “The Six Pillars of Peace.” These still have 
much relevance as goals envisaged in the United Nations 
Charter: 


I. The peace must provide the political framework for 
continuing collaboration of the United Nations and, in due 
course, of neutral and enemy nations. 


II. The peace must make provision for bringing within 
the scope of international agreement those economic and 
financial acts of national governments which have wide- 
spread international repercussions. 


III. The peace must make provision for an organization to 
adapt the treaty structure of the world to changing underly- 
ing conditions. 


IV. The peace must proclaim the goal of autonomy for 
subject peoples, and it must establish an international 
organization to assure and to supervise the realization of that 
end. 


V. The peace must establish procedures for controlling 
military establishment everywhere. 


VI. The peace must establish in principle, and seek to 
achieve in practice, the right of individuals everywhere to 
religious and intellectual liberty. 


In addressing the Princeton Theological Seminary 
graduating class of 1944, Dulles cited the common faults 
leading to failures within the political system of nation- 
states: national idolatry, national hypocrisy, national 
blindness and the prevalence of the “evil emotions” of 
suspicion, resentment and anger. He argued against these, 
noting with disturbing insight the dangers these pose for 
democracies precisely because of their mass appeal. His 
call for world leadership was for persons inspired by the 
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world vision of Christ and devoted to the qualities Christ 
taught. 


Dulles served as a major consultant to the United States 
delegation to the 1945 San Francisco Conference which 
drew up the charter of the United Nations. Concerns 
emerging from the religious community found their way 
into the charter through his labors and those of other 
Christians attending the conference. 


The United Nations — A History in Review 


The charter emanating from San Francisco spelled out the 
vision. The Preamble states the determination of the 
peoples of the world: 


* to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war; 


¢ to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal rights 
of men and women and of nations large and small; 


* to establish conditions under which justice and respect 
for the obligations arising from treaties and other sources of 
international law can be maintained; 


* to promote social progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom. 












The purposes were amended in Article I: 
¢ {O maintain international peace and security; 


* to develop friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples; 


* to achieve international coopera- 
tion in solving international problems 
of an economic, social, cultural or 
humanitarian character; 


* to be a center for harmonizing the 
actions of nations in the attainment of 
these ends. 


Thus, the mandate 
given the United 
Nations was awe- 
some. The global 
conditions existing 
at the time of its 
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birth were overwhelming: massive wartime destruction, 
defeated nations, economies in shambles, vast continents 
and peoples struggling under the oppression of colonial rule, 
the existence of new weapons of mass destruction and the 
beginning of the cold war. 


The tragedy of the moment, and of subsequent United 
Nations history, was that the basic faults which Dulles had 
identified at Princeton prevailed in the deliberations in San 
Francisco. The organization created reflected more of the 
ongoing selfish national interests than a vision of global 
community. 


The United Nations was not to be a world government, 
but an organization of nation-states, each preserving its 
autonomy and protesting its interests, power and security, 
prepared to cooperate only when there was a correlation of 
national and global interests. Thus, the United Nations was 
allowed no legislative capacity, no taxing authoritiy, no 
independent (and ergo non-biased) source of intelligence 
and only restrictive exercises of “police” power. Given 
tremendous responsibility, the U.N. was limited in its ability 
to meet the challenges before it and the world. 


Nonetheless, even under the circumstances of 1945, the 
accomplishments of the United Nations have been nothing 
short of remarkable. It facilitated post-war recon- 
struction in Europe and Asia. It enabled the 
process of reconciliation, bringing Japan, Italy 
and the two Germanies back into the family of 
nations and the U.N.. It helped dismantle the 
colonial empires, serving as the midwife of 
many new countries and aided in their 
economic development and transition. In the 
process of this, one of the most revolutionary 
phenomena in modern history, it grew from a 
membership of 51 to 159. 


Although it could not prevent the cold war, 
the United Nations often provided the 
instrumentality for ensuring the United 
States and the Soviet Union had ways to 
reduce tensions, a place to talk, 
preventing breaking points. 
While it could not stop 
numerous regional and civil 
wars, it has helped resolve 
over 75 conflicts during its 
brief existence. 
The course of political 
developments at the U.N. 
has never run smoothly, 
because of both the 








prevailing nation-state system and the nature of political 
problems since the end of World War II. 


The United Nations’ efforts now in addressing the “global 
agenda,” a host of economic, social, cultural and environ- 
mental issues, are far more extensive, yet less known to the 
general public. The ongoing work of the United Nations 
involves not only the political activity seen in the General 
Assembly or the Security Council, but is carried on by 
many specialized entities. These are often not known or 
identified as being part of the United Nations system. Their 
work includes concern for human fulfillment (in Biblical 
terms, “‘life in all its fullness”) such as the identification and 
protection of human rights (as in the development of human 
rights international law) and in the provision of human 
needs (food, shelter, education, health). 


For instance, among its other accomplishments, the 
World Health Organization has eradicated small pox, and 
currently is engaged in a campaign to provide universal 
immunization to children against six basic diseases. It also 
coordinates the world-wide effort against AIDS. 


The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees has 
assisted countless refugees from virtually every continent 
and now oversees efforts for approximately 15 million 
refugees. 


In another broad area, the United Nations is establishing 
and monitoring the regulatory standards for safety and 
convenience that have become a necessity in our increas- 
ingly interdependent world: the universal standards for 
postal and telecommunications; for travel, both maritime 
and civil aviation; and for the sharing of meteorological 
data that effects not only these areas, but is necessary for 
agricultural development. 


In addition, the United Nations has sought, through a 
variety of agencies and instrumentalities, to assist in the 
economic development of poor countries and those that 
emerged from the old colonial empires. The U.N. Develop- 
ment Program provides technical assistance; the World 
Bank provides aid for major developments in energy, 
transportation and agriculture; and the International 
Monetary Fund tries to assist countries with major debt 
problems threatening the very survival of peoples and 
nations. 


These give glimpses of not only our global connected- 
ness, but also our silent reliance on this organization created 
only 45 years ago. 
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The Presbyterian Presence 


The specific support of the Presbyterian Church for the 
creation and development of the United Nations began 
during the war years. Supporting the work of the Commis- 
sion on a Just and Durable Peace, the church established its 
own Special Committee on a Righteous Peace in 1942 and 
launched a “World Order Movement” in 1944. From this 
followed a promotion blitz in the Fall of 1944 and Spring of 
1945 in anticipation of the San Francisco Conference. 


These doctrinal beliefs undergirded these efforts: 


the sovereignty of God the Father Almighty and the love 
of his Son Jesus Christ; 


¢ the unity of creation and the equality of all races and 
peoples; 


* the dignity and worth of the person as a child of God. 


Since the founding of the United Nations, the succeeding 
General Assemblies of our church have continued to support 
the United Nations, its programs, its goals and strong U.S. 
participation in the U.N.. More than 100 statements from 
the Assemblies, found in every year but one, have reinforced 
that original vision and commitment. 


“From the outset, the U.N. has pro- 
vided for the voices of people to be 
heard by enabling non-governmental 
organizations, including religious 
bodies, to be related to the U.N.” 


While the United Nations membership is that of nation- 
states, the Charter begins “We the Peoples.” From the 
outset, the U.N. has provided for the voices of people to be 
heard by enabling non-governmental organizations, includ- 
ing religious bodies, to be related to the U.N. Hundreds of 
such groups, national and international, enjoy this linkage. 


The Presbyterian Church has maintained this relationship 
for many years. With the new “Design for Mission” of the 
Presbyterian Church (USA) adopted in 1987 and the 
relocation of the church headquarters to Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, the relationship with the U.N. was strengthened. A 
permanent United Nations Office remains in New York, 
located in the Church Center at the U.N. (a building directly 
across the street from the U.N. Secretariat). 


Continued on page 24 
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A Latin American Journal 


by Christine A. Caton 


spent the summer of 1990 in Central America as part 

of Princeton Theological Seminary’s cross-cultural 

mission program. Along with two other students I 

was in Guatemala for seven weeks, and with three 

other students I spent 10 days in Nicaragua. We 
approached the trip as an opportunity to observe, to learn, 
and most of all to experience the culture, the church, the 
politics, and the people of Central America. It was important 
for us to make the distinction that we were not there to teach 
anyone in Central America anything; we were there as 
students, to learn and to grow, to be open to whatever came 
our way. 


In reflecting on my experiences in Central America, I 
have returned again and again to my memories of the people 
and the emotional impressions that I have been left with. I 
could tell you all about what an incredibly beautiful country 
Guatemala is, about the lakes, the volcanoes, the temperate 
climate with the gentle afternoon rains, about how amazing 
the weaving and craft work is in Guatemala. Those are all 
things that will be forever etched in my mind. But it is the 
people of Central America who will be forever etched in my 
heart. 


During our first week in Guatemala we traveled to 
Guatemala City, about a forty-five minute ride from 
Antigua, where we lived and studied Spanish, to visit a 
barrio there. The barrio, or neighborhood, is one of many 
which has sprung up in the last few years all over the edges 
of the city due to internal refugees fleeing the violence in 
other parts of the country. This is a place where the poorest 
people of the city live, crowded into small houses built one 
right next to the other. There are no sanitary facilities there, 
and with only eleven water pipes for the approximately 
13,000 people who live in this barrio. 


What touched my spirit and will forever remain in my 
heart is our visit with two North American Roman Catholic 
Maryknoll sisters who live and work in the barrio. For 
several years they have lived there working to improve the 
general quality of life, including helping to build a medical 
clinic. But the main task of the sisters’ calling is to really 
live with the people with whom they are working. One of 
the sisters said to us, as her face glowed with a serenity I’d 
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not seen before, nor since, “It is a privilege for us to live 
with the poor.” There was such a real joy and peace in her 
words and actions, indeed, in her life. The overwhelming 
presence of God was there in those women. To those who 
know them, the Maryknoll sisters are Jesus Christ manifest 
in a place of incredible suffering. I met the God of hope in 
la esperanza barrio in the form of two women who were 
living out their call to be with the poor. It was the beginning 
of a transforming moment for me which was to last through- 
out the summer. 


On one weekend in Guatemala we traveled to 
Chichicastenango, a small village known for its large market 
and its church. Chichi is a beautiful little town rich in the 
indigenous culture which is so important in Guatemala 
(sixty percent of the population is indigenous, keeping their 
languages, clothing and rituals). 


While there, we attended Roman Catholic mass at the 
church. What struck me most about the Mass was the way in 
which religion came together with everyday life in a simple, 
yet profound manner. Relations to God were expressed in 
the life lived. In the mass there was an emphasis on lay 
participation of both men and women, such as the man who 
translated the priest’s Spanish sermon into the indigenous 
language of the people. Perhaps the most profound experi- 
ence at the church in Chichi was a wedding we observed. 
This wedding was performed as part of the regular Saturday 
evening mass. The bride and groom and their families were 
seated in the front of the church close to the altar, and when 
the time for the marriage came the priest called them up to 
the altar. It was a simple, brief ceremony, not unusual by 
any means. And that was its beauty. It was part of everyday 
life, along with the mass. It was a celebration of the commu- 
nity coming together in faith and in love, in dignity, and 
with a splendid and a simple beauty. 


I must admit, however, that not all of my contacts with 
people in Central America were positive manifestations of 
the community of faith. One experience while visiting some 
ancient Mayan ruins in Iximche, Guatemala is an example 
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of this. Being at the ruins very early in the morning with the 
fog rolling over them was a beautiful experience. It wasn’t 
until we had walked to the end of the site and were begin- 
ning to return that our peaceful mood was abruptly inter- 
rupted. 


A fact of life for everyone in Guatemala is that of the 
constant presence of the military. Everywhere you go there 
are men in combat fatigues or khaki uniforms who are 
holding machine guns. As we walked back among the ruins 
of Iximche we saw, rising over a large mound, a soldier in 
fatigues complete with flak jacket, helmet, pack and 
machine gun. He was quickly joined by a whole platoon of 
soldiers emerging from the ruins. The soldiers did not 
vocally acknowledge our presence, but simply watched us 
carefully as we made our way back to the beginning of the 
site. A nausea washed over me in waves. It was not so much 
a fear for my personal safety, but more a reminder of the 
battles of all kinds, economic or political battles for personal 
survival, which the people must fight every day. The 
constant presence of the military was an ever present 
reminder for me of so much struggle in a country which 
knows no peace, and yet a country which brought to me a 
new peace within myself. 


“It was important for us to make the 
distinction that we were not there to 
teach anyone in Central America 
anything; we were there as students, 
to learn and to grow, to be open to 
whatever came our way.” 


In Nicaragua, a place so completely distinct from Guate- 


mala, my memories begin with the members of the Baptist 
church who opened their homes and their hearts to us in the 
ten days we were there. I remember so well my host family, 
so warm and open and gregarious, and how we would watch 
a popular Brazilian novella on television each night, how 
the grandmother of the family made us tamales, a special 
treat in celebration of my birthday. These people were the 
body of Christ, opening themselves to other members of that 
same body, who, though being from different cultures and 
contexts, had a bond with us that goes beyond words or 
ideas. 


In stark contrast to the warmth of our marvelous host 
families’ homes was our meeting with a dozen former 
contra soldiers. Our meeting took place at dusk in a rural 
school building crawling with mosquitoes. It had been 


arranged for us by a local member of the peace commission 
who worked for the ecumenical church group which was 
hosting our trip. 


The air that evening was hot and heavy, humid and 
steamy. It was the kind of weather that leaves you with a 
continual sweat over your whole body. There was only one 
small bare light bulb hanging from the ceiling, making it 
difficult to see as the sun set. As we arrived in the school we 
were greeted by the leader of this particular group of former 
soldiers, and sat with them in a semi-circle on old wooden 
school chairs. These were young men, the oldest being no 
more than twenty-five, the youngest being seventeen or 
eighteen. 


I had at this brief meeting one of the strongest emotional 
reactions of our whole trip. The men spoke of their desire 
for peace, they spoke of having laid down their arms, and 
how they were eager to become integrated into society again 
in wonderful new towns that had been promised them by the 
new government in Nicaragua. And yet, at the same time, 
they told us calmly, in a chilling response, that they are 
quite willing to take up arms again if those promises are not 
kept. The toll of a ten year civil war is evident everywhere 
one goes in Nicaragua. But it was no more evident to me 
than in the eyes of these young men. I went into this 
meeting with definite political opinions about the war in 
Nicaragua, and my feelings about the immorality of the 
United States backing the contra soldiers didn’t change. But 
what was made so real to me was the toll that this war had 
taken on real live human beings. The contra soldiers 
suddenly had names and faces and families, and I could feel 
their anger, their pain, their bitterness, and it overwhelmed 
me. The tragedy of the conflict and the senselessness of it 
all was made painfully real to me. There are no winners in 
the ‘low intensity conflict’ of Nicaragua. 


The most important thing I want to leave with you is that 
God was there with me in Central America; God is there 
now in Central America. God is there in a way that we just 
cannot understand in our comfort that is the cushion of our 
lives. My faith has been deepened, revitalized, renewed. I 
have been transformed, there is no doubt about it. And with 
that transformation comes a responsibility. A responsibility 
to remember and to speak and to share, to share with you the 
people, the places, the images which are burned into my 
heart, and which have cried out to my spirit. I met the God 
of the poor, who is the God of our hope and of our salvation, 
through the people of Central America, and my life will 
never, ever be the same. 
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European Report: 
The Crisis of Theological Education 


by Kenneth E. Kovacs, Testament European Correspondent 


5 January 1991 
St. Andrews, Scotland 


At many centers of theological 
learning, the beginning of a semester 
or term is marked by an opening 
service of worship. Here at St. Mary’s 
College, the divinity college organized 
in 1537 at the University of St. 
Andrews (founded 1412), it was no 
different. On the eve of Martinmas 
Term, students and faculty, adorned in 
full academic regalia, gathered in St. 
Salvator’s Chapel for a service of 
Word and Sacrament in the Reformed 
tradition. In this splendid Gothic 
setting, the scars of the Reformation 
can still be seen in the absence of 
statued saints and side altars which 
were once common here. High-up 
above the pews and to the right of the 
table stands the pulpit of John Knox, 
an alumnus of St. Andrews and the 
leader of the Reformation in Scotland. 
When one is aware of the history of 
this site—the birthplace of 
Presbyterianism in Scotland—and 
when one encounters all that took 
place in this town, it is truly hard not 
to be awed by the ability of the 
preached Word to powerfully trans- 
form people’s lives and social struc- 
tures, as well as be challenged in one’s 
Own exposition and proclamation of it. 
One would also think that with such a 
heritage, an institution like St. Mary’s 
would consist of students equally 
enraptured by and committed to the 
potential for personal and social 
transformation inherent in creative 
theological education and the procla- 
mation of the Truth of the gospel. I 
know I would. 


But after the service we adjourned 
across the Quadrangle to Lower 
College Hall for tea and biscuits and 
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for a general welcome from the 
Principal of St. Mary’s. In this very 
posh hall, with portraits of famous St. 
Andreans adorning the walls, the 
students and faculty intermingled with 
one another with cup and saucer in 
hand. And then before us stood the 
chairperson of the Theological 
Society, the oldest society at the 
university, founded in 1746. With the 
accent of a California Valley Girl and 
the best pronunciation of the Queen’s 
English—combined!—this woman 
urged us to join the society. “You 
know I just think theology is the 
greatest thing in the world,” she said. 
“Tt’s just so much fun.” At that point I 
wanted to be sick. 


I soon learned as the term pro- 
gressed that this student’s disposition 
towards the study of theology reflects 
the prevalent attitude of many in the 
student body. After talking and 
listening and then reflecting upon my 
experiences with students and faculty, 
I have come to see that there is the 
widespread belief that theology is just 
one of many interesting and fun 
disciplines in which to major while at 
university. For many, theology is a 
wonderful mind game, a great puzzle, 
a test of one’s intellectual prowess to 
do amazing things with such invisible 
ideas as God, eschatology, redemption 
and sin. To suggest that these ideas are 
relevant and point to, describe, and 
speak of a reality that has direct 
bearing upon one’s existence is a 
foreign concept. 





The reason for this sentiment is the 
nature of St. Mary’s place within the 
larger structure of the university. 
While St. Mary’s awards degrees for 
prospective ministers in the church 
(primarily the Church of Scotland, 
although the majority of students are 
in fact of the Church of England), one 
can also study theology without any 
allegiance to the Truth of the gospel 
whatsoever. A divinity faculty among 
other faculties in this secular univer- 
sity is problematic. Yes, there are 
benefits to being in such a diverse 
community where the physicist learns 
from the theologian and vice versa. 
But there is also the tendency to 
cheapen the claims of the church by 
making them more appetizing to the 
academic community. This same 
problem can be seen in such places as 
Harvard, Yale and Chicago. To 
approach theology in this way is 
simply inexcusable. Indeed, it is as 
much of a desecration to water-down 
what we believe to make it more 
palatable, as it is a desecration, one 
might say, to water-down a fine 
Scotch malt whisky to make it more 
palatable. It just is not done. 


As a result, one can see that this 
frame of mind is not limited to St. 
Mary’s alone. For in the vignette 
above we have a glimpse into a 
problem inherent within theological 
education not only here in Great 
Britain but wherever theology is being 
taught in the world. 
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In order for theology to come alive 
and really mean something in our lives 
we must be reminded that theology— 
either read, discussed, reflected upon 
or done—is a supreme act of worship, 
a labor of love, a gift that opens one 
up to a deeper and higher and broader 
and wider reality of One Whom 
touches us at the very core of our life 
experiences. If theology is what we 
say about God in light of the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ, then this revela- 
tion must speak to the concrete 
experiences of our reality—it must 
take on flesh. It must become real and 
be seen as real. It must be a “word on 
target” in places where we live our 
lives, as Prof. C. Beker repeatedly 
reminds us. Theology does not 
function in this way here. I can think 
of no theological issue that captures 
the concern and 
interest of the students 
at St. Mary’s. A 
professor at St. 
Mary’s, Daphne 
Hampsen, has just 
completed a work 
entitled Theology and 
Feminism (Blackwell, 
1990), which caused 
some initial stir, but 
nothing to speak of. In 
fact, some women 
with whom I have 
spoken were-genu- 
inely surprised to hear 
just how much has 
been written on this 
subject in the U.S. 
And inclusive 
language is not an 
issue at all. 


What can be 
observed at St. Mary’s 
reveals the proclivity 
of many in theological 
education to mistake 
the ideas with which 
one is passionately 
concerned for the 
reality reflected in 
those ideas. What 


needs to be heard here in St. Andrews 
and throughout the world are the 
words of the native Scot and former 
President of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, John A. Mackay. In A 
Preface to Theology (1940), with 
words that still ring true, Mackay calls 
for an end to what he calls “dogmatic 
bondage.” That is, the disarray found 
in the “God-making power inherent in 
the human mind which is capable of 
transferring the attributes of deity to 
ideas about deity. Thus the belief in 
the doctrine of the incarnation 
becomes a substitute for belief in the 
incarnate God.” This rift cannot stand 
without seriously affecting the church. 
Mackay calls it a “very subtle heresy.” 


The pursuit of a theological educa- 
tion, therefore, must not become the 
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means of expressing personal intellec- 
tual capabilities. Theological knowl- 
edge should not “puff up” but bring us 
down in humility before the cross. 
Otherwise theology becomes the pride 
of the “inflated ego,” writes Mackay, 
instead of the extraordinary responsi- 
bility of the church being loyal to its 
Lord. The dangers and implications of 
this threat are real, for this “very 
subtle heresy” permeates seminaries 
and churches alike. 


Mackay warns, “the serious thing 
about this transference of loyalty from 
God to ideas about Him is that when it 
takes place the bonds of ethical 
obligation tend to become relaxed. 
Dogmatic truth becomes a substitute 
for moral goodness. Theory takes the 
place of practice and doctrine the 
place of life. One is 
even relieved of the 
necessity of being a 
man, and of treating 
with ordinary human 
consideration those 
who may differ from 
one. Deluded with the 
idea that divine truth is 
of a kind that can be 
carried about in one’s 
pocket, the idolater 
becomes God’s 
patron. Lacking a 
sobering sense of the 
divine holiness and 
majesty and of his 
own nothingness 
before God, he 
becomes a wilted, 
wizened, loveless idol 
worshipper. This type 
of person has done 
much to bring theol- 
ogy, as well as ~ 
religion, into disre- 
pute.” 


Mackay has 


certainly given us 
much to think about.@ 
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Testament 


The Persistence of Memory 


by Randall Slettene 


“Happiness and Beauty are by-products. 
Folly is the direct pursuit of Happiness 
and Beauty.” 

—Shaw, “The Revolutionist’s Handbook, ” 


Man and Superman 


hroughout my life I have been struck by the fact 

that most of the people I have encountered seem 

to be dissatisfied with life at a very deep level. 

There have been notable exceptions, of course, 

but their exceptional nature demonstrates my 
point. There is, I suppose a myriad of reasons for this; as 
many reasons, perhaps, as there are unhappy people. 
Nonetheless, it is possible through the observation of others 
and, more importantly, of the self, to discover certain 
patterns into which individuals and their discontents 
generally fall. These reflections will explore the contours of 
one such pattern, shedding light on certain natural human 
activities which tend to interfere with the full appreciation 
of life. But before I get to my argument, in order to avoid 
confusion let me clearly state two things which I am not 
attempting to do: 

1) Iam not offering primarily theological reflections on 
the problem of happiness. The theological perspective is, of 
course, a valuable method with which to approach this 
problem, but it is not one I am choosing to explore at the 
present time. I shall clarify what I mean by this below. 

2) Iam not trying to explain the presence of pain in the 
world. Although the questions I am asking are obviously 
related to this, I am not attempting to explain the relation- 
ship of happiness and unhappiness to the reality of the great 
tragedies which we each must sometimes live through. That 
is another set of problems altogether. I am here more 
interested in exploring the general feeling of discontent 
which all too often casts its shadow over our lives. 


Most of us, I suspect, are familiar with the pattern of 
thinking which always assumes that happiness is something 
which will be found in the future. Never quite content with 
the way things are going in the present, there is a natural 
tendency to rationalize this sense of dissatisfaction by 
claiming that happiness will become a reality only after a 
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certain anticipated condition comes about. Thus when I was 
dissatisfied with life in high school I told myself that college 
would bring happiness; when I got to college and things 
were no different, I convinced myself that the prestige of 
being a campus leader would be a satisfying experience; it 
was not. After graduation this elusive sense of happiness 
became associated in my mind with going to seminary...(No 
comment!) This approach to life is easily adapted into the 
sort of goal-oriented living so common in our society, 
especially among academics and other professionals. We 
become accustomed to always having a project to complete, 


“The sense of unhappiness of which 1am 
speaking does not result from not 
knowing God; it stems from some basic 
misunderstandings about how we as 
human beings should relate to the world 
into which we have been born.” 


a paper to write; this tends to develop in all of us a “not- 
quite-there” attitude towards the present, so that we’re 
always living on the forward edge of our lives, missing the 
joy of each day in an effort to attain that elusive goal, after 
which we can relax and be happy. 


This is the point at which, being a good seminarian, I’m 
supposed to step in and say something about how true 
happiness and fulfillment in life cannot be found outside of 
Christ. And even though there is a sense in which I believe 
this, I’m not going to say it because this sort of pious 
platitude is far too often invoked to cut off serious discus- 
sion of issues like the present one before the deeper implica- 
tions can be uncovered. The sense of unhappiness of which I 
am speaking does not result from not knowing God; it stems 
from some basic misunderstandings about how we as human 
beings should relate to the world into which we have been 
born. If we want to clearly understand the problems of the 
soul and what Christ has to say to them, it is essential that 
we first understand the difference between what we as 
Christians would call spiritual problems on the one hand, 
and unhealthy habits of living and thinking on the other. 


In order for me to better explain what I mean I shall relate 
a few reflections based on my own experience of these 


matters. When I was about ten years old I began experienc- 
ing a diffuse and amorphous sense of dissatisfaction which I 
now understand to have been the beginnings of the futile 
search for happiness of which I have been speaking. This 
feeling centered around the issues of hope and reality, 
expectation and fulfillment. I noticed that there was a great 
difference between how I envisioned certain anticipated 
events (whether it be a trip to Disneyland, Christmas 
morning, a visit from my best friend, or practically anything 
that I saw as pleasant) and my experience of the actual event 
itself. The latter was inevitably to some extent disappoint- 
ing. What should have been happy occasions for me never 
quite measured up to what I felt they should have been. The 
heart of the problem seemed to center around the simple fact 
that reality never corresponds to how we envision it. We are 
constantly picturing for ourselves what certain events and 
occasions will be like; it is impossible to avoid this, since 
we are creatures who live in the present yet are always 
moving towards the future. If we are to experience any sort 
of continuity in our lives from moment to moment, then our 
consciousness will have to in some way participate in the 
future, and this participation is what we call anticipation. As 
soon as we in some way think about, or anticipate, the 
future, we have in a sense limited it in our own minds. By 
imagining something that has not yet happened, we of 
necessity must give it a certain shape or form, no matter 
how vague or preliminary, and by giving our conception of 
the future this anticipatory form, we have limited it by 
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saying what it is not. When the real event finally does occur, 
it practically never appears as we have anticipated it, by 
virtue of the fact that we have already limited it in our own 
mind to what we think it will be. Of course, we are aware 
that our anticipatory picture of the future exists only in our 
mind, and therefore has no direct influence over the actual 
shape reality will take; but since this is a constantly occur- 
ring process, we simply do not have the time to always 
reason this out. And, of course, for most of the events which 
we experience every day, the fact that they never exactly 
correspond to our anticipations is irrelevant. This inevitable 
discrepancy only becomes significant when it comes to 
events and situations in which part of our anticipatory 
picture is the element of pleasure. When we anticipate that 
we will experience some form of pleasure as part of a future 
event, then we have set ourselves up for disappointment, 
because even if we do indeed experience pleasure, it will 
inevitably be somewhat different from that which we had 
anticipated. This does not negate the pleasurableness itself; 
it merely sets up a discrepancy between our anticipation and 
reality. More often than not, this discrepancy is experienced 
as disappointment. This slight, often barely conscious 
feeling of disappointment, experienced again and again 
under constantly changing circumstances, contributes a 
great deal to the vague sensation of discontent which 
permeates the lives of so many people. Thus the alienation 
and boredom which so often characterizes the individual’s 
interaction with the world about him can be seen to be in 
part due to the fact that we all tend to place expectations on 
life, in all of its aspects, that it is simply incapable of 
fulfilling. 


Let me give an example illustrating the process I am 
describing. About two years ago I made the first of several 
trips up to Manhattan to see the Museum of Modern Art. 
Those who have been there will remember the wing which 
contains the work of the Surrealists, and within that wing 
the room within which is found three or four works by 
Salvador Dali. One of those works on display is “The 
Persistence of Memory,” probably Dali’s most famous 
painting. The limp watches draped over the stark landscape 
of this strange work have evoked a great deal of speculation; 
I myself have always been fascinated by it. When I first saw 
this painting in person two years ago my initial reaction was 
one of excitement; I was in the presence of a famous work 
of art that I admired and had long contemplated. These 
thoughts automatically called up an entire set of expecta- 
tions regarding what I had supposed it would be like to 
encounter a famous work of art such as this—expectations 
of which I was barely conscious. After inspecting the 
painting up close for several moments I gradually became 
aware of that vague yet familiar sense of dissatisfaction with 
the experience; something was wrong. As I walked away I 
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Testament Interview: 





A Conversation with Jane Dempsey Douglass 


Interview Conducted 
by Linda Rogge 


Long before her election to the presidency. of ne . 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches, Jane Dempsey 
Douglass, professor of church history at PTS, had © | 

become a remarkable leader, example and inspiration to 


many women and men alike in the church. In. this first 
ever Testament interview, special correspondent, Linda 
Rogge, spoke with Jane Dempey ee about her 
life, work and faith. - 


Testament: Who are some of the people who have shaped 
what you believe and who you are? 


Jane Dempsey Douglass: I had quite a remarkable aunt— 
she was almost a generation older than my father. She lived 
with us as a part of the family. She never married, but had 
gone into business, became an administrator for a major 
corporation at a time when women didn’t do these things. 
And she was a very lively mind, who never understood the 
concept that there were things you couldn’t do. When I 
reached the stage of junior high where I thought I couldn’t 
do math, she just thought that was the most foolish thing 
she’d ever heard in her life! 


And she’d do puzzles and games with math with me till 
she persuaded me that there wasn’t any reason in the world 
why I couldn’t do math. This was just some crazy stereotype 
that girls can’t do math. She was obviously a woman who 
grew up in an era when everybody thought that women 
couldn’t do math, but she was in fact a brilliant person, and 
very gifted. And she was also a reader, and would bring 
home all sorts of books from the library and say “You 
should read this, and we’ ll talk about it.” This kind of 
encouraged me to read things I might not have read. 


But she was the one who really encouraged me to go to 
college—I had not thought of even going to college. No one 
in my family had ever gone to college. She had been to 
business school, and so had my father—he had some 
business classes—but, no one had ever gone to university. 
So I think she was quite a remarkable person as I look back 
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on it. She had a grandmother for whom she was named, and 
this of course goes way back into the 19th century, who had 
been apparently very skillful in the realm of politics, and the 
various men in the political party structure would come 
around to her living room, to consult with her about strategy 
within the realm of politics, many, many years before 
women could vote. 


So she was full of stories of this sort that made me grow 
up feeling that women could do almost anything they 
wanted to do. That was probably very helpful. It gives a 
sense of freedom to be who you are, regardless of how crazy 
people think this is. I think we all get supervision from very 
strong people who have helped shape the tradition. 


T: Has there been anyone else who has been influential for 
you? 


JDD: Well, I suppose the obvious answer is the church, and 
there certainly was a community in my home church where 
I grew up, I think more than particular people, a community 
of people who were family to me. I can remember going 
home from college to church and knowing that this was my 
family—a very real sense of rootedness there. 


Those people really shaped me in many important ways. 
But I think like many teenagers, there was also a lot of 
tension with that. This was south of the Mason-Dixon line, 
it was totally segregated, it was an inner-city church 
surrounded by black residents all through that area, but not a 
single black member. 


I remember in college they began putting on the front of 
the Sunday bulletin “The doors of this church are as wide as 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” And I thought “Ah! They’ve 
finally come around!” And I went home on vacation, and 
asked someone about this, and they said “Oh, that was most 
unfortunate.” Someone misunderstood this, and a black 


couple came and applied for membership, and it was just 
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unfortunate.... So in the teen years I, and a number of other 
young people in the church, struggled with the church elders 
over issues of segregation which we just thought were 
wrong; and the church elders and the minister just could not 
understand why we were so lacking in comprehension of the 
problem. 


I think this was also a very important part of my educa- 
tion in the faith, and in growing up. 


T: Was there also a struggle with attending a church that 
didn’t ordain women until the 50’s? 


JDD: Honestly, that question didn’t occur to me. The race 
question was very important to me, but at that point I didn’t 
perceive—just didn’t notice—that there weren’t women 
elders, women ministers. But then when I went to college, 
and got involved in the ecumenical movement, I began 
discovering that there were very strong women leaders in 
the ecumenical movement. I was involved in 
college in the Student Christian Movement— 
in those days there was one—and the 
executive of the Student Christian Movement 
in New York was a woman, and a very 
capable one. And I kept running into very 
significant women in the ecumenical 


program. 


I went off to Geneva to study, after 
college, and the secretary for the Swiss SCM 
was a woman, a theologically trained 
woman, and very capable. And there, I began 
to see that women not only could, but were 
doing very important things. 


When I came back to the states, I worked 
for three years in the Campus Christian 
Ministry for the Presbyterian Church in 
Columbia, Missouri. And Columbia, Mis- 
souri was at that time administered jointly 
between the North and the South—the PC 
and the PC USA—and we were jointly 
responsible to them, therefore, I had the job 
of going out to interpret campus Christian 
life work in the presbyteries. 


I found myself at a presbytery meeting at a 
church one day, not knowing what the 
agenda was. I had given my speech (about 
CCM), they had voted me the privilege of the 
floor in order to hear my speech, and of 
course there was not another women in the 
room. So suddenly the moderator said “now 
the next item on the agenda is the consider- 
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ation of the overture that has come down from the General 
Assembly to permit the ordination of women as elders,” 
(this was not ministers yet, just elders). And he turned to me 
and said “Miss Dempsey, we have voted you the privilege 
of the floor. Would you like to speak?” 


So I said, “Well, yes.” I made what I thought was an 
appropriate speech—I talked a little about some of the 
wonderful women I had come to know in the southern 
church who were given all sorts of leadership, particularly 
in Christian education, but not only there, and in the 
missionary movement of the church, and so on. I said I was 
certain that given this wonderful record of these women, 
that the church would want to make it possible for women to 
serve in this additional role of responsibility. And the 
moderator said “Thank you Ms. Dempsey. Now we’re ready 
to vote. Those in favor say ‘Aye’” and there was silence. 


“Those opposed,” and they rose to a mass. It wasn’t even 
worth discussing. That was when I really came to under- 
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“It seems to me that any Christian 
who feels that all of theology has 

been settled is not growing, is not 

open to hearing the Spirit move...” 


stand the problem. That was in the late 50’s. That was when 
I understood that, short of a lot of people taking a lot of 
initiative, women were not going to play such roles in the 
church. 


T: What doubts do you have in your own faith? 


JDD: It’s not so much for me, I think, a question of doubt 
as it is perplexing about how to deal with certain kinds of 
theological problems. 


For example the whole complex of 
issues surrounding contemporary aware- 
ness that language for God is not literal 
language, it is not a literal description of 
God’s nature. But when one begins to 
pursue that, the question of how can we 
better understand the nature of God—you 
know, what really does the Fatherhood of 
God mean, and what really does it mean 
for Christ to be the Son of God? In what 
other ways can one describe this without 
undercutting the fundamental insight 
which is embodied in this use of personal 
imagery? This is a complex of theological 
questions involving the nature of the 
Trinity, the nature of religious language, 
the language of God, etc. Problems like 
this I find very perplexing, and not easily 
solvable; yet problems like these are given 
to our generation to struggle with. They 
cannot be ignored. And so I continue to 
find complexes of issues like this, which I 
struggle with, and have not yet fully 
resolved, but I know that the traditional 
answers are insufficient. 


I think another complex of problems that 
I struggle with is the issue of violence, of 
coercion; certainly within the Christian 
tradition there has been a very strong 
pacifist tradition, which in many ways 
appeals to me. I find it far easier to 
articulate for a pacifist view than I do 
against it. And yet I find it very difficult to 
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allow it to rest at that point because of the whole question of 
how one deals with the defending of others—what is a 
Christian’s role in defending those who are powerless. 


So it’s things like these that are the questions, the struggle, 
but I think that it’s a part of any Christian’s life. It seems to 
me that any Christian who feels that all of theology has been 
settled is not growing, is not open to hearing the Spirit 
move... so I feel as though this sort of on-going questioning 
about these problems is the normal thing for a Christian, 
rather than the cause for some kind of enormous doubt and 
anguish. 


T: In being married, having three children, and your career, 
were there any decisions you had to make that were particu- 
larly difficult? 


JDD: Well, when our children came along, my husband and 
I were both teaching, and we had decided that I would go on 








teaching. I continued to teach until my oldest child was 
two—lI had just sort of assumed that it would be possible to 
carry a full time teaching load and also raise a family. I 
certainly came to discover that it was very tough indeed, and 
it was just about at that point that we had decided to adopt 
our second child, so suddenly we had two children. At that 
point I knew I wasn’t super woman! 


I went to talk with the President of the seminary where I 
was teaching (at Claremont). He was wonderfully support- 
ive, and I’ve always been grateful for that. 


At that time the only option I knew existed was to simply 
become a lecturer and give an occasional course or some- 
thing. But he said, “Well, that’s just ridiculous.” So he 
devised for me a relationship where I would continue to 
teach half time, and would continue to serve on faculty 
committees and do advising, and remain a regular member 
of the faculty with a reduced load, and of course reduced 
pay, but nonetheless I kept faculty status. I was terribly 
grateful, in a sense the hard decision for me was the 
decision to say to him, “I don’t think I can continue teach- 
ing.” And then to be offered a solution which allowed me to 
go on teaching and really be a member of that faculty, 
engaged in the institution, was certainly a marvelous gift. 
And I guess when I look back on it, I don’t so much 
remember the hard decisions as I remember the gratitude of 
feeling that it really is possible to have all these gifts. 


I went to graduate school with great delight, but I also 
knew that at that time women who went to graduate school 
were considered very strange indeed. I even had one good 
friend among the students, a man, say to me “Doesn’t it ever 
bother you that you’re taking up a place at Harvard that 
some man could have?!? But I thought that this was what I 
was supposed to be doing, and I did it with great delight, 
and sort of waited to see how the rest of my life would work 
out. 


And after I got to Claremont I met Gordon, and couldn’t 
imagine anyone I would rather marry than him! That was a 
very happy discovery. And these are gifts that have been 
given—certainly parenting has been one of the delights of 
our lives. The richness that comes out of that part of life is, 
is wonderful. 


T: Was it a surprise at all, to be asked to be WARC’s 
President? 


JDD: It certainly was. I had been elected one of the three 
vice-presidents, in August of ’89. The other two VP’s were 
Third World men. About two thirds of the churches that are 
in the WARC are in the Third World. With the election of 
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Alan Boesak in ’82 as the president, he was the first Third 
World person elected to the presidency. And this awareness 
of the need to draw that part of our churches into the 
leadership of the church is so clear, that when I began to 
hear rumors about Alan resigning, I simply assumed that 
one of the others would be getting that task. As it turned out 
when I read the constitution, I learned that there is not 
automatic succession, in other words the Executive Com- 
mittee has the power to elect the President, and it doesn’t 
have to be one of the VP’s, so when I learned that, in the 
first place I didn’t think they would want an American, or a 
woman, and so I went off to executive committee, having 
just heard that there was a resignation, very comfortable that 
it would have nothing to do with me—so I was very 
surprised. 


T: What will your responsibilities be? 


JDD: In the most basic sense, presiding over the Executive 
Committee which meets once a year, for about 10 days. We 
will be meeting this coming summer in Brazil. Each year we 
try to meet in a place where there is a need for moral 
support in the church, and the Brazilian Protestants certainly 
feel the need for this kind of reinforcement. This is an 
annual gathering where these 30 people who review what 
has happened within the course of a year and plan what is 
needed for the coming year. And at the end of probably 
another six years there will be another General Council 
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which will be several hundred people—that meets about 
every seven years. I will preside over that Council and that 
council will then elect a new president. 


In between, my duties are various: I’m in constant contact 
with Geneva. As problems come up they consult with the 
way to deal with this sort of a problem, they consult about 
the development of projects that were outlined at the 
Executive Committee. 


For example, in the case of countries where there are 
oppressive governments it’s not uncommon that a pastor 
will be imprisoned for something he said in the pulpit, or 
supporting human rights, this is a very common occurrence 
that we have to deal with. In the case of something like the 
Persian Gulf crisis—how does this affect our churches? 
How do we need to be in support of the churches? These are 
unfortunately more common occurrences than one might 
think. 


There are constantly longer range questions. For example, 
we have really come to realize that our churches within the 
Soviet Union have been deprived of any kind of theological 
education for some 40 years now. We have a church in 
Lithuania which has a member elected to Executive Com- 
mittee—it’s just extraordinary to have him there after so 
many years when we were out of touch with those churches. 
We had a long talk with him about the fact that we need to 
do something to provide theological education—he’s a 
pastor, but he has a university degree in engineering, and he 
has had no access to a theological education. He said that 
together with some Pentecostal and Baptist groups they 
have done what they could to teach one another, but really 
didn’t have anyone adequately trained, and they have almost 
no books in which to work. So now we are working out 
arrangements with churches in Central and Eastern Europe 
which do have seminaries, to provide scholarship help for 
students in the Soviet Union. 


One of the delights of the Alliance is to hear the one 
church that has a need, and to work with other churches to 
help supply those needs. It’s not necessarily a matter of rich 
countries bailing out the poor countries, obviously we count 
on rich countries to provide financial help—but nonetheless 
this is a case where even a very poor church in Central 
Europe would say “Yes, we can provide a scholarship for 
this Russian student to come and learn theology, we would 
welcome this.” Helping one church support another in a 
very practical way, this is part of the excitement of the 
Alliance. 


We have a lot of problems with refugees in certain parts 
of Africa, the churches are just overwhelmed with refugees. 
In South Africa, the moral support of the black and the 
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colored churches—knowing that there are people outside the 
country who will stand with them in solidarity—is an 
important part of their survival. This is true for some of the 
churches in the Caribbean areas. Solidarity in the faith, and 
communicating to the governments that the prophetic 
witness is a part of the Reformed faith is something that the 
Alliance is constantly engaged in. 


T: What are the difficulties of being an institution such as 
the Alliance is, in that what goes on at councils doesn’t 
necessarily make it to individual churches on the local 
level? 


JDD: We struggle with that problem—how do you get 
what goes on in the councils into the life of the local 
churches—we struggle with this even in the PC(USA). 
Every presbytery has dealt with this problem, there are still 
congregations that have no idea of what goes on in the 
General Assembly. So if it’s that difficult in our church, 
than at the world level there’s always this problem. There is 
in North America, in the Caribbean something called the 
Caribbean and North American Area Council of the World 
Alliance. And that tries to work closer to home on issues 
that are very much the concern of this hemisphere, and 
trying to provide more grass-roots involvement by the North 
American and Caribbean churches in the work of the World 
Alliance. 


There are increasingly regional groups being developed. 
There is right now the development of an Asian Council, 
and there is a Southern African Council of the World 
Alliance that is bringing together people of a particular 
region with certain common concems to work at a regional 
level. We’ve resisted this for a long time, feeling that our 
member churches should all be working ecumenically at the 
regional level, and we’re not backing down on that—we still 
believe that it’s very important for these groups to be 
involved in the all-Asian or all-African Council of 
Churches, it’s important to be engaged in that way. But we 
also see that there is a need in certain regions for a Re- 
formed regional body that will help to bring this closer to 
home. That’s one of the ways we work at this. 


I think that there are certainly a few people in our 
churches that think the World Alliance should not be 
involved in something as political as human rights. But I 
think my response to that is that the Reformed faith, since 
the 16th century, has understood that the issue of the 
sovereignty of God over all of human life is an issue which 
engages Reformed people not just in “religious issues” but 
also in questions that involve human dignity. 


The whole 16th century believed that obedience was a 
good virtue, and obedience to civil rulers was important, but 
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even Calvin, in his very last chapter in the /nstitutes, after 
having talked about how obedient one must be to the civil 
ruler, then says “but the highest authority is God.” And 
when there’s a choice, you must obey God. So this issue is 
being taken up yet again—we had a conference in Switzer- 
land in November about the question of what is a legitimate 
government (and this was organized before the Berlin wall 
came down) in response to people in Central and Eastern 
Europe, in Ireland, in the Middle East, in South Africa, 
where this is a very real question. What about civil disobedi- 
ence? How does one determine what is a legitimate govern- 
ment which must be obeyed? Now our situation in Central 
and Eastern Europe is what is our role in rebuilding a 
legitimate government now that the old is gone? What help 
does the gospel bring? What kind of Christian guidance are 
we being called upon to bring in this question of what is a 
legitimate government? These are the questions that are 
very pressing for the Alliance. 


We are also very much concerned with the question of the 
unity of the church—the last 20 years or so the Alliance has 
been deeply at the world level in bilateral dialogues with 
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Catholics, Orthodox, Mennonites, Methodists, 
Anglicans—treally the whole range of tradition. We 
have published reports from all of these that are now 
available, and so in the spring of 92 there will be a 
consultation here on Princeton’s campus that will 
bring together people from around the world in the 
Alliance, to look at what we have learned about 
ourselves as a Reformed tradition as a result of this 
intensive period of ecumenical dialogue. What have 
we really been saying about ourselves? And then the 
next question: what does this say about our future, in 
the light of this genuine effort to engage our Christian 
brothers and sisters—what are the next steps to take 
toward Christian unity? In the ecumenical world, 
we—as in all our lives—we live by faith. We believe 
that there is only one church, and can be only one 
church, that is a very Reformed conviction. And we 
believe that we are called to work for the unity of 
Christ’s church, and so we take our steps, one by one 
down that path with all the energy we can muster. 


T: What are some of the things that are important to 
your future? 


JDD: I think my first horizon is the next General 
Council. In a certain sense my goals are being shaped 
by what is possible in these years between now and 
the next General Council, in coming to know these 
churches, and to find out ways to improve the whole 
system of mutual aid. 


In some way, you never know when the experience 
along the way is going to turn out to be helpful in some new 
task we’ve been given. So in a sense my immediate priori- 
ties are this, and to get some writing done that still needs to 
be done. Certainly built into all of this is the concern about 
the place of women in the church. In Seoul about a year ago, 
the Alliance took some very strong action about the role of 
women in the church. Only about one half of our member 
churches ordain women as ministers and elders. But the 
Council overwhelmingly voted to call on the churches to 
move toward the ordination of women as ministers and 
elders. So one of my tasks is to support this vision of the 
Council, and we are working in Geneva to develop educa- 
tional material of a very Reformed sort dealing with the 
questions people ask about this issue. 


I see this as very much related to my teaching, you know, 
how do you really help our students here learn enough about 
women’s history, about the parts they have had in the 
church, to deal with all these issues we hear about on this 
campus. My teaching role is certainly part of this task of 
supporting the whole freedom of women in the church as 
members by baptism. é 
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PC(USA) and the U.N., 
cont'd from p. 11 


The functions of the office are multiple, 
including: 


First, BEARING WITNESS, saying by its 
presence the Christian Church shares account- 
ability for world peace and justice, both the 
challenges of peacekeeping and peacemaking; 


Second, ADVOCACY, making known the 
positions of the church on issues of interna- 
tional significance as they relate particularly 
to the United Nations, e.g. arms control and 
disarmament or the rights of the Palestinians; 


Third, EDUCATION, organizing seminars, 
workshops and materials designed to help our 
church constituency learn about the U.N., its 
agenda, how it relates to the concerns of the 
church and about our responsibility as 
Christians for these concerns; 


Fourth, STUDY, monitoring, researching 
and writing on issues of importance to the 
church, e.g. human rights or environmental 
protection; 


Fifth, COOPERATION, working with U.N. 
agencies and other non-governmental and 
church groups on areas of common concern, 
e.g. child protection and development or the 
status of women; 


Sixth, HUMANITARIAN SUPPORT, helping keep the 
international link to the units in the church’s structures that 
provide relief in disaster situations, resettlement of refugees 
or care for the victims of AIDS. 


Conclusion 


The United Nations is a symbol of both the unity of the 
world and its brokenness. Christians are bound in a form of 
unity transcending the reflections of our brokenness— 
political, ideological, racial and class divisions. We have 
always held the world is one, and the world and all that 
dwells therein belongs to God. 


Christians have also always understood Jesus Christ to be 


the Prince of Peace, the bringer of reconciliation. This 
imposes obligations and demands upon us— to reflect in our 
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ministries the moral principles that can undergird the 
development of a just world order through the workings of 
the United Nations and the evolution of world government. 


The words of John Mackay on this theme are worth 
recalling: 


“God is the moral governor of mankind and the Lord of 
history. His moral government is marked by two basic 
principles which constitute the moral charter of the universe. 
These are (1) the principle of righteousness, and (2) the 
principle of mercy... World order must... embody the 
constitution and reflect the spirit of the divine righteousness. 
Its laws will be truest when they are transcripts of moral 
law. Peace in a true world order must be patterned upon the 
peace of God... Freedom in the true world order must reflect 
the freedom of the children of God, which involves obedi- 
ence to law. Law, peace and freedom in a true world order 
will be inspired in the status that these have in the divine 
order of life.” é 


Notables’ Quotes 


“Paul, as a child of his age, addressed his 
contemporaries. It is, however, far more 
important that, as Prophet and Apostle of 
the Kingdom of God, he veritably speaks 
to all people of every age. The differ- 
ences between then and now, there and 
here, no doubt require careful investiga- 
tion and consideration. But the purpose 
of such investigation can only be to 
demonstrate that these differences are, in 
fact, purely trivial. The historical-critical 
method of Biblical investigation has its 
rightful place: it is concerned with the 
preparation of the intelligence—and this 
can never be superfluous. But, were I 
driven to choose between it and the 
venerable doctrine of Inspiration, I 
should without hesitation adopt the latter, 
which has a broader, deeper, more 
important justification. The doctrine of 
Inspiration is concerned with the labour 
of apprehending, without which no 
technical equipment, however complete, 
is of any use whatever. Fortunately, I am 
not compelled to choose between the 
two.” 


—Karl Barth 
Preface to the first edition of 
The Epistle to the Romans 
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Memory, cont'd from page 17 


realized that the source of my dissatisfaction was that the 
actual experience of seeing Dali’s “The Persistence of 
Memory” in person was simply different from what I had 
built it up to be in my mind. While I had stood there before 
the painting, I was waiting for the experience to arrive for 
which I had unconsciously prepared myself; it never did. 
Rather than simply enjoying being in the presence of the 
painting, I wasted the experience by worrying why it was 
different from what I had been expecting. 


Which brings us to the crucial problem of what we are to 
do. If we have correctly diagnosed this problem as being 
one of improper expectation followed by inevitable disap- 
pointment, then how can the problem be corrected? The 
solution, it seems, is easy to find—and very difficult to 
implement. We must strip our everyday experience of the 
net of expectations with which we surround it. This is, of 
course, impossible to completely do; but it is possible, with 
practice, to learn to approach each experience with a 
lessened sense of expectations as to what it will bring. This 
implies approaching life with a more realistic attitude, 
letting our experiences inform our view of life, rather than 
bringing a prefabricated set of expectations to them. In more 
familiar terms, this means we must learn to live in the 
present, and “let tomorrow take care of itself.” This attitude 
is not at all easy to adopt; it contradicts the way in which we 
naturally think. But if we can learn to live in our experi- 
ences instead of for them, we eventually come to realize 
that goal-oriented living only makes sense when the goal 
becomes the process, the experience, of living itself. Most 
people miss so much of the joy of life by trying to make life 
joyous through bringing about certain desired events, when 
in reality the only way to truly enjoy life is by simply 
enjoying it. We must simply accept the experiences which 
make up the average life as they present themselves to us. 
Our only real alternative is to rage in anger and frustration 
because our experiences do not conform with what we 
would like them to be. (Do not misunderstand me. I am not 
speaking of experiences of suffering, which naturally cause 
us pain—regardless of what we expect from them. I’m 
speaking of the ceaseless stream of normal experiences that 
make up average living—that is, life outside of the great 
crises brought on by deep and unusual suffering.) So much 
of the disappointment of everyday life is unnecessary 
because in the end it stems from expectations which we 
really have no basis in making. If we can simply learn to 
stop making those expectations, the drudgery of daily life 
can be greatly decreased. 
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Letters to the Editor — 


Gorby Birthmark 


Dear Testament Editor: 


The “Gorby Birthmark” Contest you 
announced in the Fall issue is detestable 
and offensive by all standards. No 
person has a right to make fun of 
another on the basis of what he or she is 
born with. If it is a joke, it is in very bad 
taste. I suggest you take proper mea- 
sures to cancel or modify the contest at 
the earliest occasion. 


Anri Morimoto 


Dear Anri: As to your first 
contention, the detestable nature of 
the contest is your opinion. 
However, you are clearly correct 
about your second point—‘no one 
has a right to make fun of another - 
on the basis of what he or she is 


born with.” As to your third, it was, 
and ; again your reaction is clearly ee 
your opinion. Finally, as to your - 

last statement, there’s no need to” 
bother—we never Teceived any 
entries—ed._ ES ES 





Kudos 


Dear Lee: 


Glad to hear from you and to see your 
publication. The seminary has gone far 
since “my day” when all we published 
was a news sheet schedule of events. 
My guess you are using desktop 
publishing. Mighty attractive. 


Rev. George Laird Hunt 

Lakeland, Florida 

[Former editor of The Presbyterian 
Outlook; currently Editor-in-chief, The 
Presbyterian Writer] 
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A Profile of Second Career Students 


When I was first asked to write an 
article on second career students 
(students who have not come directly 
from college, regardless of the number 
of careers) I thought there was nothing 
to it. How could it be difficult to reflect 
on and write down my own experi- 
ences? But as I set pencil to paper I 
realized that my views may not be 
representative of the entire group. The 
“second careerites” at PTS are certainly 
a varied lot. This diversity is seen in a 
number of ways: in the various age 
groups represented, in their prior 
vocational backgrounds, denomina- 
tional affiliations, their reasons for 
choosing PTS and in the variety of 
future career aspirations. There are men 
and women ranging from their early 
twenties to their late fifties. Career 
objectives vary from teaching to 
preaching, from church administration 
to Christian education, to national and 
international missions. Equally diverse 
is the background of the second career 
Students: some come from sales, some 
from managerial and executive posi- 
tions, and some from other professions 
such as engineering, medicine and law. 
Given the wealth of diversity within this 
group it is amazing to find we even 
have a few problems in common. 


Before discussing some of the 
problems we face let me provide a 
feel for the proportion of PTS students 
that would fall into this category. From 
David Crawford, director of admissions 
and vocations, I was very surprised to 
learn that more than 50 % of the PTS 
students have not come here directly 
from college. Moreover, at this time 
there are about 140 students who have 
stayed out of school for at least a period 
of ten years. Clearly, over the last two 
decades the trend in seminaries across 
the country has shown an increase in 


second career students. Here at PTS the 
average age, according to the registrar, 
has held steady at 27 since 1986. This 
could indicate that perhaps the trend 
may be leveling off. Of all the M.Div. 
students currently enrolled, 31% are 
second careerites. 


The most common problem voiced by 
almost all the second careerites is the 
feeling of utter loneliness on campus (I 
suspect we are not alone in this regard). 
We come here with great expectations 
of community only to be disillusioned. 
It is disheartening to discover that 
seminary is not the kingdom of God. 
This becomes even harder to reconcile 
given that it is precisely in search of 
such a community that many of us have 
made the switch from rather comfort- 
able life-styles. 


In a recent chapel service, Gary 
Sallquist, a second careerite, expressed 
this problem eloquently while preach- 
ing. His message was not only an 
unequivocal statement on the lack of 
warmth and caring within PTS, but at 
the same time a clear and resilient call 
to community. Gary and his wife, 
Joyce, moved from Ohio after serving 
for over 25 years in the financial 
planning and charitable giving profes- 
sion. 


Another problem that we usually face 
is housing. For my family, this was, and 
continues to be, the most acute problem. 
Moving from a four bedroom house 
with a large yard, finding suitable 
tenants, getting rid of much of our 
furniture, and yet not having enough 
room for what we are left with, and 
trying hard not to collide into each other 
in our two bedroom apartment, has not 
been easy. The fact that our two 
children have to share a room (and a 
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tiny one at that) has certainly taken its 
toll on their relationship (hopefully 
reversible) and has heightened the 
general stress level within the family by 
depriving each one of their own little 
worlds. Tony Palazzalo, another second 
careerite, expressed a similar problem, 
one that he described as “humbling:” to 
leave all the privileges and accoutre- 
ments of an executive lifestyle (secre- 
tarial help, assigned parking spaces, 
travel and vacations, and many other 
fringe benefits) for the duties of student 
life can only be described as a shock. 
Tony had been the executive vice 
president of a manufacturing company 
in Tennessee prior to coming to PTS. 
The transition from executive to student 
(and all that this change truly means) 
can be quite a rude and sudden shock. 
To go from receiving paychecks and 
promotions to receiving grades and 
handouts is truly an unsettling experi- 
ence. 


This type of change is acutely 
unsettling because of the drastic change 
in identity that occurs at this point. 
There is hardly any time to grieve the 
loss of all the skills and knowledge that 
have been accumulated in the past that 
must now be cast aside in favor of what 
we have come to believe is a “nobler” 
pursuit. I still wonder whether the 
technical and marketing skills I had 
developed over a seven year period in 
becoming a certified financial planner, 
specializing in investments and insur- 
ance, will ever be utilized again. I 
wonder too whether my efforts in 
building a clientele over a seven year 
period were all in vain. At other times I 
wonder whether I have disappointed my 
clientele by this change. The loss of 
recognition, associations, community 
ties and many other facets of one’s 
identity is quite disconcerting and could 
result in loss of self-esteem. I will never 
forget writing in the biographical 
section of my application form to PTS 
about how I had instantly made the 
transition from blue jeans to three piece 
suits (upon leaving graduate school and 


starting out in a career). Well, 10 years 
have gone by and I find myself at a 
similar juncture; only this time the 
change back to blue jeans has not been 
quite that simple and I have more than 
just myself to consider. I couldn’t help 
but chuckle when right after the first 
week or two we all received from PTS a 
reminder and explanation of all the 
different counseling services available 
to us. How perfectly timed and appro- 
priate! 

Another problem of major propor- 
tions among the second careerites (not 
all of us, and I suspect even among 
some of the “straight-out-of-schoolers” 
share this) is the issue of the entire 


family having to make sacrifices to 
accommodate the desires of the “one 
who is called.” In most cases it is only 
one of the spouses that is in seminary. 
However, the decision is made by that 
spouse (sometimes with minimal input 
from the other) for the entire family to 
pick it self up by the bootstraps and 
move to fulfill the calling. For the one 
who is in seminary it can truly be the 
fulfillment of a dream: the excitement 
of OTO1 and Biblical criticism, the 
powerful and strangely attractive 
mystery of God along with rapidly 
changing notions of God, the challenges 
of field-education, the highs of chapel 
service, the intellectual stimulation and 
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enlightenment are all rewarding. 
However, for the spouse who has been 
cruelly uprooted from all ties, life at 
PTS is not exactly the thrilling fulfill- 
ment of dreams. On the contrary, as 
hard as it may seem for us to under- 
stand, it is often not their cup of tea. 
Add to this the need for the spouse to 
now work (where earlier there may not 
have been this need) and, quite frankly, 
life begins to look more like a bad 
dream. And to this misery, throw in the 
care of a couple of children and we 
have the beginnings of a nightmare. 


Right before the end of the last 
semester a group of second career 
students met to discuss problems 
common to us and work toward 
possible solutions. Many useful 
suggestions were made that included the 
formation of a support group, a network 
to function as a “hot-line,” providing 
second career student phone numbers to 
prospective second career students, 
furnishing information on housing and 
childcare, as well as other areas of 
particular interest to members of this 
group. With Dean Nicholson’s bless- 
ings, as well as her concern and 
understanding of these issues, we hope 
to articulate some of these suggestions 
to the administration at PTS. 


We couldn’t conclude this discussion 
without pointing out a few of the many 
advantages that are uniquely ours. In 
most cases, we have had quite extensive 
church experience, often in leadership 
positions. Thus, we have an idea of 
what to expect when we leave the 
seminary to look for jobs. We also have 
an idea of what it is to be members of 
the congregation and thus an idea of the 
expectations that are placed on a pastor. 
Having been grounded in the church 
and now transplanted into the academy, 
I believe we may be better equipped to 
bridge the ever-widening gap between 
the congregation and the classroom. As 
Dean Foose, Director of Placement, 
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pointed out, as second career students 
we generally are more serious about our 
commitment and are more intensely 
sought after by churches due to the 
experience we bring to seminary. As 
Dean put it, in most cases we have been 
through a greater range of life experi- 
ences such as marriage, having children, 
and experiencing death in the family. 
These experiences undoubtedly bear a 
mark on what we learn and its rel- 
evance. I think we also view the 
academic material somewhat differently 
from those who may not have been 





entrenched in the world at large. Second 
career students tend to take the 
seminary’s demands on our time and 
commitment with a grain of salt. We 
place these demands alongside with 
family and community priorities. 
Finally, our presence on campus here, 
as well as at seminaries and divinity 
schools across the country, I believe, 
makes a statement to many who have 
experienced calls to ministry but are 
caught in the difficult process of taking 
that leap. 

—Peter C. Thambidurai, 

M.Div. Junior 
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Spring 1991 
Reflection 


A Short Prayer 
for Intellectuals 


Our Father—“God of Abraham, God 
of Isaac, God of Jacob, not of the 
philosophers and Scholars...”* 


Help us always to remember the 
finite, sin-deformed character of all 
human conceptual tools as we attempt 
to gain insight into reality’s intrinsic 
hidden intelligibility. 


Help us to never forget Barth’s deep 
insight: “God has real hands, not claws 
like we [have].”** 


Yahweh, as we live “Between the 
Times,” we praise you for our human 
claws so essential to our creaturely 
endeavors—a gift of your gracious care. 


We thank you Triune God—Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit} for your gracious 
promise that in Redeemed Time we too 
will have creaturely real hands as we 
participate in work appropriate to a 
New Heaven and a New Earth. Amen. 


—W. Jim Niedhardt 


*Blaise Pascal’s Memorial. A proper 
reaction to self-centered, rationalistic 
“constructions” of the living God 
faithfully witnessed to in Old and 
New Testaments. 


**Quoted in Donald G. Bloesch’s The 
Battle for the Trinity (Michigan: 
Servant Publications, 1985), p. 101. 


{The Perfect Family—a real commu- 
nity of utterly divine love—Our model 
for creaturely, human life together 
grounded in loving relationship. 
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Pastor’s Desk 


saying Alive in 
the Church 


George Chorba, pastor of New 
Vernon Presbyterian Church, 





NJ, graduated from PTS in 1963. 


About twenty years ago when Seward 
Hiltner wrote Ferment In the Ministry, 
he said: “...most American ministers, 
scholars though they may be, are 
functionalists at heart...We think and 
feel our way into even the most 
recondite of theoretical matters only by 
first exploring them in relation to our 
functions of ministry...I also believe 
that a similar functionalism is the great 
strength of American intellectual life.” 
If Hiltner was right about that, and I’ve 
come to believe that he was, most of us 
need some method to this madness of 
thinking and feeling our way as we go. 


The method Id like to suggest is one 
that transforms an otherwise haphazard 
process into a plan for staying alive by 
using the resources of continuing 
education, professional development 
and peer support to their fullest. The 
reflections below are personal and grow 
out of my own pastoral experience, but 
they have been a lifeline in a long 
pastorate where I’ve attempted to grow 
in situ rather than pursue the right 
moves. 


In the last decade or so, continuing 
education has been touted as the method 
and means of staying alive in the 
church, and there is an obvious asset in 
the array of courses now offered for that 
purpose. Their liability, I suppose, is the 
inherent bias we often bring to those 
ventures: If I only knew more, I could 
do more. Workaholics of the world, 
unite? But I think there is another way 
of looking at continuing education that 
can avoid that pitfall, if we bring a 
different bias into the bargain. 
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For my money, the best experiences 
have been ones where I’ve been forced 
to look at my ministry in new ways 
through the lens of non-theological 
disciplines and in settings where the 
ministry is not revered. It has been 
demanding but it has been worth it. In a 
degree program at New York Univer- 
sity, hardly a hot-bed of theological 
reflection, I found I really had to watch 
my language. There was no common 
religious frame of reference, and any 
theological concept was considered 
suspect or quaint, if it couldn’t be 
explained by reference to other disci- 
plines. What I discovered in that 
experience was a way to examine the 
integrity of ministry apart from our 
commonly accepted but rather narrow 
parameters of professional success. I 
found myself thinking and feeling my 
way without recourse to the church’s 
comfortable way of congratulating us 
on choosing the ministry, and our 
colleagues’ tendency to cover up 
reality: namely, that we are sometimes 
full of baloney. 


I’ve done the seminary advanced 
degree program and numerous continu- 
ing education seminars, as well as study 
in what some would call a secular 
setting. They’ve each been valuable in 
their own way. For me, the most 
reliable criterion is: Where can I find 
people who will be honest with me? 
When I found that, I also found a way 
to think and feel my way into ministry 
in new ways. 


Professional development seems to be 
the step-child of current methods for 
Staying alive in the church. There is a 
suspicion that it is somehow too slick 
for suffering servants and smacks too 
much of the latest fads for would-be 
wounded healers. I suppose that’s true if 
our misconceptions of professional 
development don’t go beyond time 
management or the latest Meyers- 
Briggs interpretations. I have to admit, 
though, I’ve found professional 





development experiences valuable in 
somewhat the same way I found 
sophomore biology labs helpful. To be 
on the dissecting table myself, trying to 
discover what really makes me tick, 
raises the taboo question of what really 
motivates me in ministry. 


It’s another way of staying honest and 
seeking truth in ways that confront you 
with practical choices. The method to 
the madness of professional develop- 
ment is that of a living laboratory. I’ve 
done a good deal of work with Young 
Pastors Seminars, both as a participant 
and as a leader, and have some under- 
standing of the new models that are now 
emerging for professional development. 
They all have their place and their 
value, and seem to work best when we 
approach them with a clear idea of what 
we hope to learn about ourselves in the 
process. 


When I could be candid about that 
beforehand, it helped to lower my own 
anxiety about peer evaluation, which is 
always the centerpiece of effective 
professional development. Evaluation 
always carries the stigma of our past 
schooling. I realize that. But there is a 
positive dimension to peer evaluation 
that is often obscured by our anxiety, 
and that is that to see yourself as others 
see you may well be as close as we 
come to seeing ourselves as God sees 
us. Dangerous, maybe, but necessary if 
we aren’t out to fool people, primarily 
ourselves. 


Which brings up the whole issue of 
colleague support, the buzz-word of the 
’90’s. I have to admit I avoided it like 
the plague until the mid-point of my 
ministry. I’d bought the whole business 
of how lonely the ministry is and how 
competitive it can be when colleagues 
get caught up in show-and-tell routines. 
You couldn’t have paid me to join a 
support group, until I found myself 
trapped in one, by accident, and 
couldn’t get out of it gracefully. That 


was the grace note I needed to counter 
the dissonance of my own sad songs at 
the time. 


I now believe that we are lonely only 
by choice and competitive by convic- 
tion, but it doesn’t have to be that way. 
Colleagues can nurture one another in 
ministry when they are willing to serve 
as mirrors to each other. Yes, it takes 
time, it takes a commitment to trust, 
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1991 Summers¢ 


June 10-August 2 - 
Summer Language Program 


Biblical Hebrew and New 
Testament Greek, Princeton 
Theological Seminary staff 


June 10-28 


imaging God and Self: 
implications for Ministry, 
Judith Sanderson and Christie 
Neuger; Church Growth as 
Strategy for Mission, Alan 
Neely; Theology and American 
Culture, Rebecca Chopp; 
Ethics tor Ministry, Peter Paris; 
Preaching and Metaphor, 
Conrad Massa (June 10-21) 


July 1-19 

Interpreting Paul's Letter to 
the Romans, J. Christiaan 
Beker; God and Community: A 
Study of Deuteronomy and 
Jeremiah, Dennis Olson; 
Imaginative Biblical 
Preaching, Charles Rice; 
Jewish and Christian Art: A.D. 
200-600, P. Corby Finney; 
Gender, Sin, and Addiction, 
Linda Mercadante; How Faith 
Matures, C. Ellis Nelson 


July 22-August 9 
Theology and Narrative in the 





and it takes a level of honesty and 
confidentiality that are uncommon. But 
ours is an uncommon calling and we 
can counter the cultural norm of 
isolation if we want to. 


I didn’t realize my support group was 
a support group until someone said: 
“We need a project!” There it was. We 
can’t simply be, we have to do some- 
thing. Well, we decided to do a project. 


~ cur 


Acts of the Aposties, Beverly 
Gaventa; Faith Seeking 
Understanding: Christian 
Exegesis and the Spiritual 
Life, Mark Burrows; Pastoral 
Ministry to the Dying and 
Bereaved, Leroy Aden 


August 5-9 
(followed by four weeks of 
independent study) 


Foundations of Spirituality, 
Diogenes Allen; The Making of 
Christians, John Westerhoff Il! 


Courses are offered for graduate 
academic credit. CEU credit 
and auditor rates are availabie 
for most courses. 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
does not discriminate because 
of race, color, sex, or age, and 
complies with the regulation for 
the handicapped Section 504. 


For brochure with information 
on scholarship assistance, 
summer degree programs, and 
fees, write to Summer School 
Office, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, 108 Stockton Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540- 
6831, or phone (609) 497- 
7910 or (800) 622-6767. 
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We organized the first presbytery clergy 
retreat which continues now into its 
tenth year, despite the nine of us. The 
retreats have been great, led only by 
other ministers of the presbytery, and 
we’ve relaxed into being, now that 
we’ve gotten that characteristic Ameri- 
can activism out of our collective 
system. To think and feel your way with 
people you decide to trust because they 
trust you is one of the most invigorating 
experiences I know in ministry. 


Through these regular monthly 
meetings, I’ve learned not to take 
myself too seriously and, concomi- 
tantly, to take myself at least as seri- 
ously as my colleagues take me. That’s 
pretty humbling at times and, at times, 
an opportunity to value what I’ ve failed 
to value in my own ministry. Where is it 
safe to laugh at yourself in the church, 
when you aren’t trading on that as a 
form of pulpit humor to get people to 
like you? Where is it safe to cry in the 
church, when you aren’t just looking for 
pity or playing at being vulnerable? 
Where is it safe to be angry as hell 
about the way the world is, and God is, 
and the church is, without using that to 
manipulate people? 


Peer-support answers those questions 
in ways that are both surprising and 
revealing. The answers that come are 
most solid, I believe, when we bring 
something real into the group...a man or 
woman of substance. Without a 
background of hard work in continuing 
education and professional development 
experiences we don’t have a great deal 
to offer others. Support, then, is too 
easily sentimentalized and we are just 
seeking another emotional high at the 
expense of someone else. My greatest 
respect and admiration of other minis- 
ters flows from the realization that 
between the theory and practice of 
ministry, there is a sustained effort to 
grow and grow up. It is what Paul 
meant by maturing in the Christian life, 
but he has left us to chart the road 
map. é 
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Affirming the Truth of Other Religions 


While I was serving as a missionary 
in Thailand, whenever my Thai friends 
and I would discuss religion, somebody, 
at some point in the conversation, 
would inevitably nod his head energeti- 
cally, and with all sincerity and confi- 
dence, proclaim, “I believe that all 
religions are good because they teach 
people to be good. In this respect, they 
are, when all is said and done, the 
same.” This, as one might surmise, 
often signalled the end of the conversa- 
tion. What more could I say? 


But the pervasiveness in Thai culture 
of this attitude of easy acceptance 
was driven home to me when one 
day I heard a Thai Christian, a 
teacher, in the morning chapel 
service at the church school where I 
taught, make precisely the same 
statement, that all religions are the 
same. And I realized that I was 
moving about in a theological 
universe qualitatively different 
from that of the jealous God with 
whom I’d grown up. Where did the 
Thais get this radical religious toler- 
ance? Was it due to inbred cultural 
factors (such as the average Thai 
person’s intense aversions to conflict 
and to standing out in a crowd)? Or had 
Buddhism taught it to them? 


Meanwhile, our Christian belief in the 
uniqueness and all-sufficiency of Christ 
all too often gets wound up in our own 
personal claims to uniqueness. To 
many, the idea that we are not the only 
ones saved, that we are not the only 
ones good, that we don’t in fact possess 
some magic key, that we are not God’s 
true “dearly beloved,” is unimaginable, 
if not appalling. It is palpably arrogant 
for us to presume upon God in this way, 
but it is deeply ingrained in us, embed- 
ded in the traditions we have received. 
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It is also a barrier to genuine acceptance 
of other people, and to cultural and 
religious tolerance. 


By religious tolerance I do not mean 
saying glibly, “I’m ok — You’re ok, ” 
ignoring differences, and smoothing 
over any and all rough places. Toler- 
ance of other religions begins, surpris- 
ingly enough, with having one’s feet 
firmly planted in one’s own community 
of faith. Donald K. Swearer wrote that 
“the religious person is open to the truth 
claims of the other because he himself 
has made ultimate commitments and 


“So what then? Is truth 
relative? No, truth is 
absolute, maybe the only 
absolute thing 
there is.” 


has experienced the significance and 
meaning of such commitments in his 
own life.”’ This means that when other 
religions are encountered, truth emerges 
in foreign or unforeseen places. The 
religious person can then claim that 
truth, celebrate it, and give thanks for it. 


In contrast to the Christian insistence 
on the uniqueness of Christ, Buddhism 
allows for the existence of innumerable 
Bodhisattvas, or savior figures, all of 
whom are endeavoring, by self-denial, 
virtuous action, and great compassion, 
to liberate humanity from suffering. The 
goal of every Buddhist is to become a 
Bodhisattva and take part in this saving 
action. In fact, this is the goal of all 
living things. All beings are inching, 
through increments of kindnesses done 
and countless rebirths in the cycle of 


life, towards a common destiny in the 
Buddha. Even your enemies can 
become Bodhisattvas to you if, by 
tormenting you, they teach you pa- 
tience. Even another religion can be a 
Bodhisattva. And no religion, not even 
Christianity — especially not Christian- 
ity — reaches its modern recipients as 
some unsullied, univocal deposit left 
over from a bygone gilded age. Every- 
one who hears the words of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures or the Buddhist Sutras 
responds to them anew in the context of 
his or her own culture as well as her or 
his own particular experience. The 
Three Refuges or the Ten Command- 
ments will mean something a little 
different to each person who professes 
them. 


So what then? Is truth relative? 
No, truth is absolute, maybe the 
only absolute thing there is. But 
each one of us, using his or her 
modicum of capability to perceive 
truth, filters what he or she is able 
through lenses tinted by culture, 
class, education, early childhood 
experiences, and a host of other 
influences extraneous to the “TI.” As 
a result, we must satisfy ourselves with 
mere glimpses of truth, as of an 
evanescent light shining through a crack 
in the door of our perceptions. 


It’s like my mineralogy class in 
college (which convinced me not to 
become a geologist) where, struggling 
mightily to see the rock crystals in thin 
sections under a polarizing microscope, 
I would adjust the focus knob just a 
fraction of the breadth of a hair, and, in 
a flash of brilliant color, the long- 
sought- after crystal would blaze into 
focus before my eyes and just as 
instantly disappear again into the 
blackish background. Then, utterly 
frustrated, I would swear and give the 
knob a violent spin, completely obliter- 
ating the image under my lens, and 
earning the instructor’s baleful glare 


Se 


upon me for the remainder of the 
period. Thank God that the glimpses 
allowed to us of the truth, while they 
may be just as fleeting as the image of 
that rock crystal in the polarizing 
microscope, are nonetheless potent 


enough to sustain us our whole lifetime. 


For even though we can never quite 
fully see it, we who profess religious 
faith maintain that if there is anything 
which is absolute, and anything which 
absolutely is, it is Truth. And if we are 
honestly seeking Truth, we cannot 
discount the possibility that God has 
“said the one thing that is necessary 
to hear in the beginning, and we only 
have misheard it in various ways.”” 
Inter-religious dialogue at its best 
rejects religion entirely whenever 
religion threatens to interpose itself 
between real human beings seeking 
communion. “Stay on top of the 
teaching,” one Japanese Zen master 
liked to exhort his students, “and 
don’t let it get on top of you.” So we, 
too, ought to stay on top of all of our 
fine-sounding religious discussion, 
and remember always that every idea 
which we form is but a resemblance 
of something which we may never 
fully see or grasp. Our participation 
in the quest for meaning and our 
experience of the mysteriousness of 
the sacred, are implicit affirmations 
that such meaning exists to be found, 
and that the sacred is there to be 
beheld and worshipped. To act upon 
these affirmations is the essence of 
faith. To participate in religious 
dialogue is to affirm loudly that there 
is nobody else in the world who 
experiences God the same way I do. 


There is, however, potential for 
great danger as well as for glorious 
communion in all of this. We are 
champions at scrutinizing and 
manipulating for our own uses other 
peoples’ doctrines. But if our 
religious dialogue is to have integ- 


rity, we must “realize that what really 
matters is not a set of doctrines called 
Buddhism, but people who are trying to 
live according to the doctrine of the 
Buddha.”? And if this person whom I 
meet — let’s say he is a Buddhist — 
experiences God differently than 
everyone else in the world, then I have 
much to learn from him. He is a means 
of grace and may be my way to God. 
He is the Christ and the Bodhisattva to 
me. 


—Jim Thomas, M.Div. Middler 
Contributing Editor 
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— Notes — 


1 Donald K. Swearer, Dialogue: The 
Key to Understanding Other Religions 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1977), p. 42. 


2 Donald S. Lopez, Jr. and Steven C. 
Rockefeller, The Christ and the 
Bodhisattva (Albany: State University 
of New York Press, 1987), p. 255. 


3 Kosuke Koyama, Waterbuffalo 
Theology (New York: Orbis Books, 
1974), p. 129. 
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Asides 


2. Examine its context: os 


a, What kind of book i is it drawn from? A bio oe 
graphical book such as one of the Gospel ee 
accounts of Jesus’ life; a long historical book 


such as the Exodus account of the Israelites’ 


8. Read the passage again and ak -yousell v whan is sthe S 


intent or BPUpose of the | pee a to ‘find out 


Timothy) ora spec church [Philippian sD : See 


b. What is the overall purpose Aten of this book? aS 
(Do not do lengthy research, but feel free to 
read the opening and closing paragraphs QS 256 
well as the section headings and introductions oe 


if ‘your Bible has ne 


c. What happens or is s related j in the passage - oe 
immediately preceding and {Following the Se Rae 


pares you chose? ee 


3. Read the passage quickly for s sense. 


4. Identify key words or phrases. Are dee words or - 
thoughts that seem to repeat throughout He 
passage? Are there any cause and effect relation- eS 


Asides 


laside 1: to or toward the side... 
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2: out of the way... 

3: out of consideration... 
‘aside obscure: beyond, past. 
aside 1: words meant to be 
inaudible to someone... 
2: a straying from 
the theme.... 
3: things we wanted 
to print but that 
didn't fit anywhere else. 


One 


There’s a monk there who will never 
give you advice, but only a question. I 
was told his questions could be very 
helpful. I sought him out. “I am a parish 
priest,” I said. “I’m here on retreat. 
Could you give me a question?” 


“Ah, yes,” he answered. “My 
question is, “What do they need?’” 


I came away disappointed. I spent a 
few hours with the question, writing out 
answers, but finally I went back to him. 





“Excuse me. Perhaps I didn’t make 
myself clear. Your question has been 
helpful, but I wasn’t so much interested 
in thinking about my apostolate during 
this retreat. Rather I wanted to think 
seriously about my own spiritual life. 
Could you give me a question for my 
own spiritual life?” 


“Ah, I see. Then my question is, 
“What do they REALLY need?’” 


—Theophane the Monk 

from Tales of a Magic Monastery 
(Crossroad: New York, 1981) 
page 42. 


Two 
“Tell me,, M. Antoine,” said Harriet, 
as their taxi rolled along the Esplanade. 
“You who are a person of great experi- 
ence, is love, in your opinion, a matter 
of the first importance?” 


“It is, alas! of a great importance, 
mademoiselle, but of the first impor- 
tance, no!” 


“What is of first importance?” 


“Mademoiselle, I tell you frankly that 
to have a healthy mind in a healthy 
body is the greatest gift of le bon Dieu, 
and when I see so many people who 
have clean blood and strong bodies 
spoiling themselves and distorting their 
brains with drugs and drink and 
foolishness, it makes me angry. They 
should leave that to the people who 
cannot help themselves because to them 
life is without hope.” 


Harriet hardly knew what to reply; 
the words were spoken with such 
personal and tragic significance. Rather 
fortunately, Antoine did not wait. 


“L’ amour! These ladies come and 
dance and excite themselves and want 
love and think it is happiness. And they 
tell me about their sorrows—me—and 
they have no sorrows at all, only that 
they are silly and selfish and lazy. Their 
husbands are unfaithful and their lovers 
run away and what do they say? Do 
they say, I have two hands, two feet, all 
my faculties, I will make a life for 
myself? No. They say, Give me 
cocaine, give me the cocktail, give me 
the thrill, give me my gigolo, give me 
l’amo-o-our! Like a mouton bleating in 
a field. If they knew! 


But understand me, I do not say that 
love is not important. It is no doubt 


agreeable to love, and to marry an 
amiable person who will give you fine, 
healthy children.... I think you know 
very well the difference between love 
which is important and love which is 
not important. But you must remember 
that one may have an important love for 
an unimportant person. And you must 
remember also that where people are 
sick in their minds or their bodies it 
does not need even love to make them 
do foolish things. When I kill myself, 
for example, it may be out of boredom, 
or disgust, or because I have the 
headache or the stomach-ache or 
because I am no longer able to take a 
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first class position and do not want to be 
third-rate.” 


“T hope you’re not thinking of 
anything of the sort.” 


“Oh, I shall kill myself one of these 
days,” said Antoine, cheerfully, “But it 
will not be for love. No. I am not so 
detraque as all that.” 


—Dorothy L. Sayers 

Have His Carecase 

(Harper & Row: New York, 1932) 
pages 166-67. 
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Three 


Because the partial theories that we 
already have are sufficient to make 
accurate predictions in all but the most 
extreme situations, the searching for the 
ultimate theory of the universe seems 
difficult to justify on practical grounds. 
(It is worth noting, though, that similar 
arguments could have been used against 
both relativity and quantum mechanics, 
and these theories have given us both 
nuclear energy and the microelectronics 
revolution!) The discovery of a com- 
plete unified theory, therefore, may not 
aid the survival of our species. It may 
not even affect our life-style. But ever 
since the dawn of civilization, people 
have not been content to see events as 
unconnected and inexplicable. They 
have craved an understand- 
ing of the underlying order 
in the world. Today we still 
yearn to know why we are 
here and where we came 
from. Humanity’s deepest 
desire for knowledge is 
justification enough for our 
continuing quest. And our 
goal is nothing less than a 
complete description of the 
universe we live in. 


—Stephen W. Hawking 
A Brief History of Time 
(Bantam Books: 

New York, 1988) 

page 13. 


Four 
How does grace become operative in 
the world? What is the process? 
Admittedly, those are large and compli- 
cated questions about which volumes 
have been and will be written.... 


Still, one simple answer, and wondrous, 
is that God’s grace operates in the world 
quite independently of us. Prayer is one 
way of attempting to focus on grace, to 
pay attention to it, to praise it. The 
French mystic Simone Weil is right in 
saying, “Perfect attention is prayer.” 
Surely it is true that any attempts to be 
attentive, however imperfect, are also 
prayers. Imagination is crucial to paying 
attention, for attention is far more than 
observation. Imagination involves 


penetrating something, or being open to 
being penetrated by something, in order 
to sense its meaning, its possibilities, its 
depths, its “story.” 


Another simple answer, and equally 
wondrous, is that praying itself is part 
of the process by which grace becomes 
operative in the world. The pray-er 
becomes a participating point of the 
entry and expansion of grace, so that 
Augustine is also right in saying, 
“Without God, we cannot; without us, 


God will not.” 
—Ted Loder 
Guerrillas of Grace: 
Prayers for the Battle 
(LauraMedia: San Diego, 1984) 
page 9. 


“Gee, it's amazing what you can do with three years of PTS theological education!” 
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STANDUP COMEDY FOR THE 
CHURCH. “The Reverend Comic,” 309 
Lowry Ave. N.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
55418 (612/788-1480) 


Imagine this, comedy from the pulpit. 
Given the poor quality of most sermons 
these days, it seems to us the joke’ s 
already on us! But just think of the 
possibilities this approach might 
awaken in the church. Perhaps we 
could do better in attendance if we 
offered a minimum cover charge and 
replaced our neatly dressed ushers for 
handsome or cute waiters and wait- 
resses. On second thought, maybe we 
do need a little laughter in the church. 
After all, with our denominations 
desperately trying to leap at every fad 
and chic ideology that comes down the 
pike, it seems there’ s more to cry about 
than laugh about. Bring on your 
comedy, “Rev. Comic,” we think we can 
use some right about now! 


LOOKING FOR A PERSONAL LIFE: 
Thoughtful, amusing, attractive, New 
York woman would like to meet 
attractive professional man (40s to 50s) 
with serious nature and a touch of 
whimsy. I enjoy good books, dining, 
theater, Porter, Gershwin, and travel. 
### Box 2030. 


We think that you may have more 
success at a “personal life” if you stop 
putting ads in magazines. It was just a 
thought. 


RESEARCH PAPERS: 18,278 papers 
available—all academic subjects. Rush 
$2 for 306-page catalogue. Custom 
writing also available. Research, 11322 
Idaho, No. 306HB, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90025. Toll-free hotline: (800) 351- 
0222; in Calif., (213) 477-8226. 


Do you think the faculty would notice 
the difference? 


Penis Poster (23" x 35") depicts 12 
animal penises (man to whale). Scien- 
tific novelty. $10 ppd. to Poster K, Box 
673, Bloomington, Ind. 47402. 


Circumcised? Never mind. 


Proof Jesus fictional. Scholarly proof 
Flavius Josephus created fictional Jesus, 
Gospels: $5. For details send SASE to 
Abelard, Box 5652-H, Kent, Wash. 
98064. 


“Our second lesson comes this day 
from the pen of St. Flavius Josephus, 
beginning in the first chapter and the 
first verse....? Funny, we don't recall 
seeing him listed in the NRSV foot- 
notes? Will someone please call Bruce 
Metzger? 


Anarchist Cookbook. Available again: 
$22, postpaid. Barricade Books, Box 
1401-E, Secaucus, N.J. 07096. 


Interested in this particular item? Save 
your money. We’ re willing to bet that 
every recipe Starts something like this: 
First, collect up all the ingredients in 
one hand and toss them wildly in the 
air...then light a fire. 


CONSTRUCTIVE THEOLOGIAN. 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 
seeks a constructive theologian to begin 
no later than the 1992-1993 academic 
year. Deep knowledge of and commit- 
ment to the Reformed tradition.... Focus 
on constructive theological reflection 


and creative teaching in our contempo- 
rary Situation.... Inquiries and applica- 
tions to Dean Lewis S. Mudge, SFTS, 2 
Kensington Road, San Anselmo, CA 
94969. 


Now there's a novel approach. How 
about a “constructive theologian” for a 
change. We know that we’ ve about had 
our fill of destructive ones. We'll have 
to give theman A for effort. But this 
part about creative teaching in their 
“contemporary Situation,” give us a 
break! We think they must spend too 
much time in the “not yet.” Unless 
they’ ve invented a time machine, the 
only situation you can ever teach in is 
the contemporary one. Oh well, better 
luck next time! 


BEYOND BELIEF—Hear sleazy 
secrets revealed during personal phone 
calls. Call 1-900-568-8080. Over 18. 
$1/min., $3/1st min. 


We think this ad is “beyond belief.” 
Let's face it, this kind of stuff is too 
much for us poor children of the 
Reformation. We think we'd better refer 
this one to the Roman Catholics. We 
hear they’ ve had a lot more practice 
with this type of thing. 


READER-ADVISOR. Mrs. Daniels has 
been reading in the Trenton area for 
over 25 years. Please call for appoint- 
ment & information. Call 609-585-5959 
or 1-800-439-ADVIS. 


Congratulations to Mrs. Daniels! It’s 
not often we find someone who's willing 
to share their excitement of reading 
with others. If you know of someone 
who needs help or who'd like to help 
with her literacy program, don't 
hesitate to give her a call! 
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The Manger Chapel Society and Social Club 


proudly announces this year's lifetime achievement award-winner: 


Bruce M. Metzger 


Congratulations! 


for his untiring work in the service of our Lord. 


Membership in the Society is only open to those who wish to participate. 


The 

Andy 
Warhol 
Creative 
Aavertizing 
Award: 
1991 


William 
Lee 
Kinney 
Congratulations from the 
staff of Testament. We are 
proud of you! You worked 


hard for this honor. 


Way to go, Lee! 


A Retreat with 


Frederick 
Buechner 


May 31 - June 2 


This is a rare sre oe for a 

of conversation with Fred 
Buechner. He will read from some of 
his fiction and nonfiction writing, and 
he will also read from the short stories 
of Flannery O'Connor and Raymond 


Carver. 

There will be time for response and 
dialogue. Discussion will involve 
themes including art and religion, 
prayer and faith. 

Moming and evening prayers will 
frame each day. On Sunday there will 


3 KIRKRIDGE 


be worship with a sermon by Mr. 
Buechner. 


Frederick Buechner is author of 
The Wizard's Tide, Whistling in the 
Dark, Brendan, and other widely 
acclaimed books. 


Write or call for rates, registration, and 
information. 


Dept. C 
Bangor, PA 18013 
(215) 588-1793 


n retreat center 85 miles from 
ReuvnOe onl Philadelphia, 
from Allentown, Newark and NYC airports. 
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fantail. 


Volunteer Job Opportunity! 


Testament Testament 


SS 
At Issue: > Testament With Grace and Courage: In Memory of Harriett 
ois Hermeneutical Bias est he Leona Frankel Oe aE ee 
clusive r : : 
Ate: OK " The Babylonian Captivity of the Bible Open Pulpit: On Keeping Cool in the Face 
: 0 : Obery M. Hendricks, Jr ; of Outrage Ben 
2 The Killing Fields of Nicaragua Nina H. Shea 
The Ethiopian's Identity: c 2 ‘ 
lis Ethnographic Significance 12 | Juba, Mose and the Isreal-Lights Henry C. Munger 
Clance J. Martin 
Troubling Biblical Waters: 


An Excerpt Cain Hage Fetdler 


Feminist I lcrmeneutics: 
A Bricf Discussion 
A. Deibert, L. Firston, M. Pugh 


An Address Before Congress 
Vector Havel 


Testament is looking for 
a number of interested individuals 
to serve on our 1991-1992 editorial board staff. 


Positions may involve: If you or someone you know 
SP i tte would be interested . 
i _____ in such an opportunity, 
¢ occasional editing responsibilities please contact the editors, 
e writing assignments c/o Testament, 
e layout design. campus mail. 


We are decidedly conservative...and liberal...and 
everything in between. We are looking for individuals 
who share the Testament vision of seeking truth 
wherever it may be found. 
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After Thoughts 


“Dad, get the phone!” My daughter yelled at me as I 
hurriedly tried to rush her out the front door on our way to 
pick up her car-pool buddies. We were already late for 
our first Friday stop when I picked up the phone. 


“Hello,” I said in a pleasant tone, hiding my frustration 
at being late for the third time that month. I was beginning 
to get a reputation in the neighborhood as a poor car-pool 
driver. The kiss of death for an up-and-coming ’90s kind 
of guy. 


“Hello,” came the gentle Fred Rogers-ish voice that 
escaped the receiver, “this is Dan Smith, the pastor of 
Brockway UMC...your brother said I should call you to 
confirm.” 


“Confirm?” I asked very confused, “confirm what?” 
“Didn’t he tell...I mean ask you?” 


“Ask me what?” My cowardly brother’s face filling my 
mind. 


“He told me you were coming up to visit him this 
Sunday with your family...” his voice hesitated and for a 
moment sounded like Mr. McFeely, “...and he said you 
wouldn’t mind helping lead in the worship service, since 
you’re a seminarian and all.” 


“Sure. What do you have in mind?” I asked. I could do 
something in the service, though this was an inopportune 
time to be asked such a thing. “What would you like, a 
prayer, scripture, maybe a call to worship or something of 
that sort?” 


“Well,” he said, “he told me you’re really good with 
children’s messages...” another McFeely hesitation came 
upon him “...and actually, I’ve already listed you in the 
Sunday bulletin.” 


“Oh.” I said, my mind reeling with thoughts of how I 
was going to get away with murdering my only brother. “I 
suppose I can do that.” I couldn’t believe my own mouth! 
Children are the hardest ones to talk to. No slick words or 
fancy phrases will satisfy them. They’re not their parents. 
Kids know when your faking it. Kids know when your not 
being honest about what your saying. 


“Great,” he said, as I started to hang up the phone to 
retrieve the now frozen children from the cold, “I’ll see 
you then.” Fortunately for me, the children survived. 


Then Sunday morning came. I’d thought and thought 
about what I could tell the kids. I was stumped. I needed 
something clever. Then it came to me, a wonderful story 


I’d once heard about a Norwegian fellow and his trip in 
an unlit elevator. “A perfect story,” I thought. I’d just 
embellish it a bit and make it fit in with Advent, you 
know, light of the world and all that stuff. 


The sanctuary was packed. Suppressing my murder 
plans, we met my brother and went in and sat down. 


Finally, the moment arrived. The pastor introduced me, 
then he invited the children to come forward. No sooner 
had he made the invitation than children began swarming 
over the pews and into the aisles. Children of all shapes 
ages and sizes were coming seemingly out of nowhere. I 
started to panic. Children were everywhere. Thirty, forty, 
maybe even fifty bizillion children had massed at my feet. 
I started to sense what it must have been like to be a 


martyr. 


“Good morning!” I began. “I’d like to tell you a story 
about a trip I recently made on an elevator.” I was 
amazed, everything was going well so far. OK, I’d only 
started, but everything was going great. I had them in the 
palm of my hands. Fifty bizillion children in the palm of 
my hand. And then it ended, and they all returned to their 
seats to the sounds of their parents clapping. I’d pulled it 
off. 


Then, as the service ended and we greeted people at the 
rear of the church, a little child came forward and squared 
himself in front of me. He looked up at me with a look of 
determination. His manner was that of an “Our Gang” 
character, a combination Dennis the Menace, Spanky and 
Bart Simpson all rolled into one. 


Then he said it. “Hey mister, is that story you told 
really true?” 


I couldn’t believe it. My life flashed before my eyes. I’d 
been found out by a little kid. Of course I’d made it up. 
I’d waited until the last minute and now I was going to 
pay for it. “Confess, confess!” A little voice said in my 
head. “’Fess up and you’ll redeem yourself.” 


Now with all eyes focused on me and my guilt raging in 
my head, I turned to face him and did the only thing I 
could think of doing. I lied: “Of course it’s true, kid.” The 
room suddenly became silent as he looked at me know- 
ingly and shook his head from side to side. “Sure it is,” he 
said. Then he walked away. 


I learned two lessons that day. First, never lie when 
your talking about God to kids. And second, never, ever 
answer the phone on car-pool Fridays. 


— William Lee Kinney 
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“Tf we take our promises seriously 

when a child is baptized in our church, we will understand 
that our children live all over this globe: 

in cities, in ghettos, in suburbs, in rural shacks. 

—Nancy J. Duff 
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Little Tomes 


Letters to the Editor: 
The Gospel in Chapel? 


My Fellow Students at PTS, 


As one who has regularly attended daily 
chapel services for the last three years, I 
have but one question. When am I going to 
hear the Gospel in chapel? Oh, it’s not that 
I never hear the Word in service, on rare 
occasions it does sneak in when some 
brave person decides to practice exegesis. 
But more often then not, it seems that I 
hear “causes” preached rather than Christ. 


Does the fact that we are attending 
Seminary imply that our relationships with 
God are so secure, that we can forego 
seeking a better understanding of Him 
through worship and instead only concen- 
trate on “social awareness”? By no means. 


As theological students, is it acceptable for 
us to expound our own agendas in chapel, 
or should we be seeking to listen for the 
will of God? 


Personally, I attend chapel daily because I 
want to worship God and strengthen my 
relationship with Him. Chapel can em- 
power me. Now, don’t get me wrong. I do 
approve of social action, but rather than its 
being the Gospel, I believe it flows from 
the Gospel. 


Please understand that by this letter, I am 
not seeking to “attack” anyone. Nor is it 
my intention to impose my own theology 
upon this campus. Rather, I believe that I 
am not alone in my feelings and would like 
to open some dialogue on the issue. Sure, I 
could have used my preaching date in 
April to expound my concerns, but I refuse 
to use the pulpit as a soapbox. 


Oh, one final observation—I would like to 


extend a plea for more men on campus to 
sign up for chapel preaching dates. You, by 


Continued on page 4 
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Editorial—And Miles to Go Before I Sleep 


One would have to have lived on an island in order not to have noticed these 
words from Robert Frost, in perhaps his most famous poem, Stopping by 
Woods ona Snowy Evening: 


The Woods are lovely, dark, and deep, 
But I have promises to keep, 
And miles to go before I sleep, 
And miles to go before I sleep. 


As we all set about finishing our semesters here at PTS, it is possible that 
these lines speak to the overburdened student in a way that even scripture 
could notecho. Final exams, papers and field education requirements stand 
as constant reminders that we all “have promises to keep,” and sadly, many 
“miles to go before we sleep.” 


But that is the nature of much of the life of both student and pastor. And 
I can also attest to the fact that it seems even to cover editors of magazines 
like this one. Miles to go before I sleep. Isn’t that the truth! 


Well, no journey is as good as one walked with others. And the journey of 
this magazine has been no exception. SoI thought it might be good, in this, 
my last editorial, to take a few lines and thank publicly—for you and for 
me—some of the many people who have dedicated themselves to travel the 
many miles that have become the Testament journey. 


So, there is associate editor, Randy Slettene, who ever since the beginning 
has been a source of positive criticism, an able editor, a gifted writer, and 
a profound thinker. Next, of course, is the irrepressible Elizabeth Boone, 
whose inspiring work in design and layout helped us to move from a great 
looking magazine to a really great looking magazine. Then there is the 
editorial board, whose members have offered suggestions, material for 
publication and a guiding vision by which to chart our walk. And no list 
of thank you’s would be complete without mentioning the brilliant work of 
our Graphics and Layout people: Doug Gray and Kevin Finch. Their layout 
work and considerable gifts, literally, made the whole thing possible. 


But most importantly, there are three other groups of people to thank: the 
Testament Widows, who offered up their spouses/significant others when 
no reasonable person would do so; the readers who offered their insights, 
comments and encouragement throughout the year; and finally, the Seminary 
Community who stuck by us in the early days and helped us to grow into 
what we’ve become. A special thank you to President Gillespie for his 
support and trust that we would make a magazine this community could be 
proud of. 


Butno thank you would be complete, for me, without mentioning my wife, 
Peggy, and my wonderful children, Daniel and Elizabeth. They have been 
and always will be God’s greatest blessing to me. 


My prayer is that for those who are leaving PTS, God’s will may be 
forthcoming. And for those who remain, keep on reading Testament, there 
are many more “miles to go” in the future. 

—WLK 
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Editorial — To Tell The Truth 


Shaw once said thatif you’re going to tell people the 
truth, you had better make them laugh—or else 
theyll kill you. Nietzsche remarked in a similar 
vein that art exists to prevent the truth from killing 
us. Here we have two related comments on the 
relationship between truth and society. The similarity 
lies in the evaluation of truth as something highly 
dangerous, as something that brings about death. 
They differ in that Shaw’s remark is prescriptive 
whereas Nietzsche’s is merely descriptive. You 
could base an entire philosophy of arton Nietzsche’s 
insight—but I’d rather not. I prefer Tristan Tzara’s 
vision of an art which “presents the thousandfold 
problems of the day, the art which has been visibly 
shattered by the explosions of last week, which is 
forever trying to collect its limbs after yesterday’s 
crash,” (FirstGerman Dada Manifesto). Harsh, you 
say? Yes, it is. Life, too, is harsh. Such an art as 
Tzara envisioned would be courageous enough to 
confront that fact, and show us the harsh reality of 
life as itis, something which most people are all too 
eager to avoid. Such an approach to art is the 
opposite of that which Nietzsche described. These 
two positions represent essentially two different 
ideas as to what art is, and how art functions in 
society. 


I sometimes wonder how much energy the average 
person expends in the natural yet unfortunate effort 
to deny reality. Not just the truth about social 
realities, such as Tzara describes (these are relatively 
easy to face honestly), but the truth about our own 
selves. Whether you prefer Augustine’s approach 
or Freud’s, the truth is that everybody has areas of 
their lives that they prefer not to face right now— 
and perhaps that’s all right. Significant change 
(whether in society or in the individual) almost 
always comes slowly; facing too much truth about 
ourselves at once would probably kill us. There is a 
very fine line between self-protection and self- 
deception. Maybe no line at all. 


Perhaps we’d be better off to listen to Shaw, and 
simply laugh. 


—-RLS 








(Continued from page 3) 


far are the most under-represented group in the chapel 
services (this is based on my own observations). Why? 
This is your campus and your chapel too. So what if you 
“slip” and call God by a masculine pronoun! We are an 
understanding and forgiving community—or are we? 


Sincerely, 
Beth Mae Emerich 


CC: Michael Livingston 
Chapel Council 
Dr. Gillespie 


Have You Seen Henry? 


Dear Testament: 


I very much enjoyed reading the many fine articles and 
news items and pictures you've printed over the many 
issues I've read. However, I did wonder what has become 
of my son, Henry, in the last issue? 


I know he is one of your editors and would very much like 
the opportunity to have something else printed in your fine, 
fine magazine. 


If you see him, please tell him his father and I say “hello” 
and ask him to give us a call (he can call collect if he needs 
to). 


Sincerely, 
Edna Munger 


Dear Ms. Munger: 


Not to worry. Word has it Henry’s been seen 
roaming the halls of Alexander 4th Floor and is doing 
well. 


You will be happy to know that we are printing 
another piece by your son in this very issue of 
Testament. 


Best Wishes, 
The Editors 










Dancing to the Rhythms 
of India 


by R. Miller Snyder 


y reality no longer has one face. I 
have stepped out of an enclosed 
reality into one that is larger, more 
diverse, and mobile. A reality that 
has its own rhythm.”! 


© 6 


The memories from those first days in Bombay remain 
detailed and clear. The shock of Bombay that first night. 
The mass of people in the airport crowding around the 
passport check window. The air, stifling and hot even at 
three in the morning. People asleep everywhere, on the 
ground, on the median of the road, on top of cars and 
taxicabs. I had never been so aware of my white skin. I had 
never realized so clearly my privilege and my wealth. I had 
never been so afraid and so excited at the same time. I had 
never been to India. 


Riding in a taxicab that gets stuck behind an elephant 
maneuvering down a narrow alley. Lifting my voice to sing 
“Be Thou My Vision” with the worshippers at All Saints’ 
Church in Bombay and later that afternoon leaning against 
the wall of a Hindu temple watching worshippers place 
offerings before the goddess Mahalaxmi. Would I ever get 
used to the masses of people, the poor sleeping in the 
streets, the beggars poking at my arm? Would I ever forget 
about all of those Indian eyes watching me? Bombay is 
where I stepped out of my own enclosed reality into one that 
is larger, more diverse, and mobile. In Bombay I began to 
hear the rhythms of India. 


I traveled to India in the summer of 1990 with four other 
students as part of Princeton Seminary’s cross-cultural 
program. After our few days in Bombay, another student 
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joined us in Kerala and we began our expedition to Tamil 

Nadu and later to Delhi. My trip to India, and in particular 

the people of India, taught me about the immense cultural 

differences between people and the deep unity possible 

through our common search for meaning and faith. India, 

her people and her culture, was the background for my own 

questions about faith. And in the midst of my questioning I 

learned that “..it really is true that God seems more present 

in India than in other places.” 


In India I was given opportunities to worship in a diver- 
sity of settings and with a variety of Christian communities. 
I remember a particular communion service at the Mar 
Thoma Seminary when the head of the church, the Metro- 
politan, preached and administered the sacrament. Although 
most of the service was performed in the native language of 
Malayalam, the Metropolitan preached his sermon in 
English and worked to include us in the service by announc- 
ing various sections of the liturgy by their English titles so 
that we could follow along in our translated program. I went 
to the communion rail with the Mar Thoma students and 
kneeled, waiting for the elements. The Metropolitan moved 
along the row, repeating the words of institution for each 
one in Malayalam. I was surprised as I looked up to receive 


Millie Snyder is an M.Div. Senior and a member of the 
editorial board for Testament. 
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and heard him say “Christ’s body broken for you” and 
“Christ’s blood shed for you” in English for me alone. The 
Mar Thoma Metropolitan helped me to understand what true 
inclusivity, true communion, is all about. As a minority in 
that place, I was empowered by a few simple words that 
enabled me to hear the gospel. 


For two days I visited the Kerushmala Ashram and partici- 
pated in the early morning worship services of the commu- 
nity. The ashram, nestled among beautiful mountains, is 
described as a “radical monastic experiment.” Against the 
background of silence, which is kept as a spiritual discipline 
at the ashram, the words of worship seemed to be splashes 
of vibrant color on a blank canvas. The community there has 
worked to include Indian elements in their Christian service, 
developing an Indian rite for the eucharist. The brightly 
colored flowers, the pungent smell of incense, the circle of 
candlelight around the crucifix, these brought worship to all 
of my senses. My body worshipped as I bowed myself 
before the image of Christ on the cross and genuflected in 
prayer. In those brief moments I no longer sought God with 
my mind but found God with my senses. In that worship I 
experienced a touch with the Transcendent, the One that I 
glorify. At Kerushmala, I sensed a serenity that pervaded 
my being and calmed me with a “peace that passes under- 
standing.” 


While in India I also encountered the “mission field” — 
and continued my questioning about what Christian mission 
should be. How can we best communicate the love of God 
as seen in the incarnation of Jesus Christ? How can we 
respect those of other faiths and recognize that their 
experience has value and can lead to the Truth while we also 
testify to the distinct message of the Christian gospel? While 
we were visiting in the city of Maderai, we spoke to a group 
of students at a school and we gathered with them infor- 
mally in the courtyard. I remember a twelve year old girl 
who asked me matter of factly “Do you believe in God?” I 
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answered “Yes I believe in God. I am a Christian and I 
believe that Jesus Christ is the only perfect representation of 
God on earth. Jesus Christ is the only flawless model of 
God’s love for us.” “Well I don’t believe in God,” she 
replied with a grin. I needed to tell her what I believe to be 
the Truth but I wanted to witness to that Truth with love and 
without coercion. Later, when the group gathered to share 
our experiences with the students, someone laughed and 
said “Always a missionary!” Yes, I guess that I am. Maybe 
this call to mission and evangelism is a call to be honest 
about who I am and what I believe while listening to the 
words of another as she shares the same. 


All summer I struggled to make sense out of what I was 
experiencing. Through my encounters with the people of 
India, I caught a glimpse of the breadth and depth of God’s 
love and God’s kingdom in the world. I was catapulted into 
situations that shook my own notions of the world and the 
walls of my own Jericho tumbled down. Going to India I 
left behind my enclosed reality and entered a larger reality. 
Anees Jung, author of the opening quote, wrote of her own 
expansion as she left behind the world of purdah, the world 
which secluded Muslim women from the outside reality. In 
India, I was leaving behind a spiritual and psychological 
purdah and my world would be expanded forever. “Purdah... 
is a State of mind.”” I had been trapped by the purdah of my 
own mind but was released when I was exposed to another 
world. I learned that India has rhythms of her own. I heard 
those rhythms and some of them entered my heart. On 
unsteady feet, I tried dancing to the rhythms of India. 


Endnotes 


1. Anees Jung, Unveiling India: A Woman’ s Journey (NY: 
Penguin Books, 1987), p. 18. 

2. Ruth Prawer Jhabvala, Out of India (NY: Penguin 
Books, 1987), p. 20. 

3. Jung, op. cit., p. 29. 
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Children’s Rights 


by Manuel Valesquez 


welve-year old Walter Polovchak came to 

America with his parents from a small town in the 

Soviet republic of the Ukraine. The family settled 

in Chicago, where Walter’s uncle had lived for 

several years. The uncle helped Walter’s father 
Michael get a job in a valve factory, but Michael never did 
adjust to life in America, left the job after seven and a half 
months, and ended up on welfare. When Michael Polovchak 
and his wife Anna decided to return to their native country, 
Walter refused to go along. Instead, he moved in with his 
cousin and his older sister Natalie, and applied for asylum. 
In a highly publicized case, a judge ruled in Walter’s favor, 
in effect acknowledging the boy’s right to determine his 
Own environment and even citizenship. 


Like many teenagers, 16-year- 
old pop singer Tiffany did not get 
along with her mother. But unlike 
most teenagers, Tiffany had mil- 
lions of dollars in recording and 
performance revenues, and felt that 
her mother “was not making smart 
career moves.” In March 1988, 
Tiffany asked a Los Angeles judge 
to declare her an “emancipated 
minor” and grant her the right to 
control her own finances and her 
budding career. Butin July, Tiffany 
and her mother reached a court-mediated settlement, with 
the teenaged singer withdrawing her emancipation petition, 
and agreeing to allow her income to be placed in a trust 
fund. 


In New York, neighbors had called social service authori- 
ties and the child abuse hotline many times, because of their 
concerns for the safety of little Lisa Steinberg. Twice, 
investigators from the city’s child welfare agency had 
looked into Lisa’s case, but each time, they did nothing. 
Once more, in October 1987, authorities visited Lisa’s home 
after receiving an anonymous tip expressing concern, and 
again, they failed to act. When they returned to the Green- 
wich Village apartment in early November, Lisa was ina 
coma. A few days later, she died, and the Steinberg case 
gained notoriety nationwide. 


Each of these cases raises vexing questions about the 
rights of children, and especially about the treacherous 


“Just what rights do children 
have? What do parents owe 
their children? And just how 
much power can parents 
rightfully exercise in their roles 
as care providers?” 


territory where the rights of children conflict with tradition- 
ally acknowledged rights of parents to raise their children as 
they choose, without interference from outside authorities. 


Just what rights do children have? What do parents owe 
their children, and just how much power can parents 
rightfully exercise in their roles as care providers? When 
does society have the right to take a child away from a 
parent in order to protect the welfare of the child? 


These questions have been debated by philosophers and 
lawyers for years. Though the answers will often depend on 
the particulars of specific cases, widely divergent positions 
on the basic issues of children’s rights have emerged. 


The traditional view of children’s 
rights has come to be known as the 
“caretaker” view—an approach that 
was articulated as early as 1691 by 
the philosopher John Locke. 
According to Locke, all humans 
were “born infants, weak and 
helpless, without knowledge or 
understanding ” Therefore, parents 
were “by the law of nature under an 
obligation to preserve, nourish, and 
educate the children they had 
begotten.” 


In the Lockean scheme, parents have the right to make all 
choices for their children: “Whilst [the child] is in an estate 
wherein he has no understanding of his own to direct his 
will, he is not to have any will of his own to follow.” 
Children have only “dependency rights”—rights related to 
reasonable expectations that they, as dependents, will be 
provided with whatever they require to grow into healthy 
and functioning adults. 


A logical and more moder extension of the Lockean 
view is perhaps most clearly expressed in the United 
Nations Declaration of Rights of the Child (see box). 





Manuel Valesquez is the author of numerous works 
including Ethics: Theory & Practice and Business 
Ethics: Concepts and Cases, and is currently Editor, 
Issues in Ethics for the Center for Applied Ethics. 
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United Nations 
Declaration of 
the Rights of the 


Child 


1. The enjoyment of the rights 
mentioned, without any 
exception whatsoever, 
regardless of race, color, sex, 
religion, or nationality; 

2. Special protection, opportuni- 
ties, and facilities to enable 
them to develop in a healthy 
and normal manner, in 
freedom and dignity; 

3. A name and a nationality; 

4. Social security, including 
adequate nutrition, housing, 
recreation, and medical 
S€TVICES; 

5. Special treatment, education, 
and care if handicapped; 

6. Love and understanding and an 
atmosphere of affection and 
security, in the care and under 
the responsibility of their 
parents whenever possible; 

7. Free education and equal 
opportunity to develop their 
individual abilities; 

8. Prompt protection and relief in 
times of disaster; 

9. Protection against all forms of 
neglect, cruelty, and exploita- 
tion; 

10. Protection from any form of 
racial, religious, or other 
discrimination, and an 
upbringing in a spirit of peace 
and universal brotherhood. 


[Source: The Children's Rights 
Movement, Beatrice and Ronald 
Gross (eds.)] 








According to this view, children do have some rights but they do not have all the 
rights that adults have. 


Children have rights to an environment and certain material goods that will 
assure them a reasonable opportunity to develop in a healthy and normal manner. 
These include, among other things, the right to “adequate nutrition, housing 
recreation, and medical services,” as well as love, security, education, and 
protection against abuse and discrimination. 


What is significant about this list is that it does not include certain rights that 
adults have, such as the right to privacy and the right to confidentiality. But the 
most significant omission is the right of children to make their own choices. The 
reason for the omission is simple: this traditional view assumes that parents alone 
have this and other adult rights. Children do not yet have the intelligence and the 
experience, and are not yet sufficiently developed to make their own choices 
independent of their parents. Thus, while children do, of course, have a right to be 
provided with what they need to develop and mature and parents have an obliga- 
tion to provide these for their children, children have no right to choose for 
themselves. 


In striking contrast to the “caretaker” view is the “children’s liberation” view, a 
relatively radical view that has been advanced only in the last fifteen years. It is a 
view that has been advanced by writers such as Richard Farson (in Birthrights , 
Macmillan, 1974), John Holt (in Escape from Childhood, E.P. Dutton, 1974), and 
Howard Cohen (in Equal Rights for Children, Littlefield, Adams & Co., 1980). 
According to this view, children have exactly the same rights that adults have, 
including such rights as the right to choose for oneself (see box). Farson claims, 
for example, that “Children should have the right to decide matters that affect 
them most directly.” 


According to Farson, children have a right to privacy and freedom of expres- 
sion, a right to confidentiality, and the right to choose their friends, their church 
(or to choose no church at all), and what they wish to read, listen to, and see at the 
movies. Furthermore, Farson writes, children have the right to “design their own 
education . . . including the option not to attend any kind of school,” and the right 
to “conduct their sexual lives with no more restriction than adults.” 


This children’s liberation view is based on the argument that children do not 
differ from adults in ways that justify claiming that they do not have the same 









: <—° adults have. 

@E}~—Ss AAdlults have the 
right to conduct their lives as they 
choose because they possess a funda- 
mental human dignity that demands 
respect from others. But children have 
the same human dignity that adults 
have, and so they should have the same 
freedom to decide how they will run 
their own lives that adults have: 





Critics claim, however, that without 
adequate knowledge, it is simply not 
possible for children to make their own 
choices without harming themselves. 
For example, sexual freedom for 
children has far-reaching repercussions 
that can drastically affect their lives. 


But proponents have countered the 
critics by pointing to successful 
communities that are completely run by 
children, in which adults are on a par 
with children and in which adults 
merely provide children with the 
resources needed to live their lives, but 
leave children alone to choose for 
themselves. 


The “liberation” view holds that even 
if it is true that children do not have all 
the knowledge, experience, or re- 
sources that adults have, adults can 
provide these for children. Adults can 
explain matters to children, and provide 
children with the resources and 
knowledge needed to make informed 
decisions, and then should respect the 
choices children make regardless of 
what they are. Critics, however, argue 
that even if children had the right to 


make their own 
choices, they could 
never effectively 
exercise this right. If 
adults have to provide children with the 
wherewithall needed to make reasoned 
choices, they will end up steering 
children in one way or another by the 
kind of information and resources they 
provide. So adults will end up making 
all choices for children anyway. 


In mapping out a workable scheme 
of rights for children, then, lawmakers 
and philosophers have encountered 
problems that they don’t need to deal 
with when they are concerned with the 
rights of adults. Does a teenager like 
Tiffany, for example, have the wisdom, 
experience, and maturity to make 
irrevocable choices that will shape her 
future life? Do children have the right 
to dress, speak, and worship as they 
wish? Are they entitled to decide, as 
Walter Polovchak did, that they will 
leave their parents and live in one 
culture rather than remaining with their 
parents in another? Where do parents’ 
rights end and children’s rights begin in 
cases where it is unclear whether 
parents are negligent, incompetent, or 
abusive? Do parents have the right to 
decide by which values and traditions 
their children will be raised, or do 
children have a right to choose these 
for themselves? 


The challenge for us is to strike a 
balance between the rights of children 
and those of their parents that is 
sensitive to the needs, the wishes, and 


the well-being of bott ix 
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Children’s 
Liberation 
Rights 


1. The right to Self-Determina- 
tion—children should have the 
right to decide matters that 
affect them most directly. 

2. The Right to Alternate Home 
Environments—including the 
right to choose from among a 
variety of home environments, 
and various kinds of schools 
and employment opportunities. 

3. The Right of Responsive 
Design—society must accom- 
modate itself to children’s size 
and to their need for safe 
space. 

4. The Right to Information— 
children must have the right to 
all information ordinarily 
available to adults. 

5. The Right to Educate Oneself— 
children should be free to 
choose from among many 
kinds of learning experiences, 
including the option not to 
attend any kind of school. 

6. The Right to Freedom from 
physical punishment. 

7. The Right to Sexual Freedom— 
children should have the right 
to conduct their sexual lives 
with no more restrictions than 
adults. 

8. The Right to Economic Power— 
including the right to work, to 
acquire and manage money, 
and to achieve financial 
independence. 

9. The Right to Justice—including 
the guarantee of fair trial with 
due process of law, [and] an 
advocate to protect their rights 
against parents. 


{[Source: The Children’s Rights 
Movement, Beatrice and Ronald 
Gross (eds.)]} 
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The Ethics of Family 


Life 


and the Christian Marriage 


by William Lee Kinney 


t’s happening in every area of American life, today. 

From the heartland of the mid-west to the rolling hills 

and backwaters of the rural south. It is no longer 

isolated to the cosmopolitan streets of our great cities 

like New York, Chicago or Los Angeles. It is a war 
of values and the casualties are mounting. It is a battle for 
the very soul of our nation and it has nothing to do with 
drugs, or divorce, or economics. It is a war within the 
American family. It is a war in which the nuclear family is 
exploding. Sadly, it is a war with no prisoners, in which the 
ethics of family relations have been assaulted and in which 
the future of the family is in serious question. 


As both a student and teacher of ethics for the last few 
years, I have become increasingly disturbed by the gradual 
disintegration of the Christian ethic within the family 
structure of American society. Gone are many of the 
strengths which helped to build this nation—respect for 
others, respect of self, respect for proper authority, respect 
for divine principle, and most importantly an awareness and 
respect for our duties toward each other. In short, the 
nuclear family is suffering not from without, but from 
within. 


So what can be done about it? Is the battle lost? Below I 
will offer a series of suggestions and guidlines which can be 
of help in creating a more healthy and positive family 
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ethic—an ethic which can help us move beyond the pain of 
the war and on to the victory of family wholeness. 


Respect for Others in the Family 


Most observers of current American culture will agree 
that one of the most serious problems today is the general 
breakdown of formal systems of respect for others. Gone are 
the days of automatic respect for neighbor, let alone for the 
stranger. In most instances, this stems from a greater sense 
of fragmentation in our personal lives resulting from the 
breakdown of the small community. 


In times past, most people found that they depended upon 
a small, close knit community of tradesmen, merchants and 
professionals to navigate life’s journey. Families existed 
within the realm of simple commonalities and interdepen- 
dence which close-knit communities afforded. 


But today our worlds are far wider than ever before. In 
many cases, we no longer work within our communities, 
worship together with our neighbors, or depend upon small 
family stores for our shopping and service needs. Instead, 
we commute to our work, often have no idea where or if our 
neighbors worship, and make most of our purchases of 
products and services from national or regional outlets. In 
short, we have become impersonal passengers on the ship of 
life. 


As one might well imagine, with much of our day being 
spent apart from one another—at school, store or office— 
our family relations have become infused with the same 
language, mannerisms and attitudes which have come to 
permeate our non-family relations. We have become 
fundamentally insensitive, self-centered and rude to most, 
and most rude to our own family members. 


What can we do about it? 





William Lee Kinney is an M.Div. senior and Editor of 
Testament. 





First of all, we must remember that, contrary to what we 
may believe, we are fundamentally people who need people, 
and not the rugged individualists that our culture claims. 
Christians have always viewed the family and marriage as 
the centerpiece of a whole and complete life—not a neces- 
sity, but a privilege. Consequently, we must once again 
begin to see the family and marriage as a place where our 
individuality can be placed in concert with others to produce 
a symphony of wholeness. Simply put, awareness of our real 
need for each other is the first step. 


Second, we must learn to treat our family and spouses like 
the children of God that they are—co-equal and just as 
valuable as ourselves. One of the most common problems in 
the family is the way in which we both treat and talk to each 
other. Hard words and unkind comments have become the 
stock-in-trade for many a family. And part of the reason for 
this is the comfort we derive from the family itself—where 
else can you “really” be yourself? So often the irritations of 
the day find their way into the 
family at night. Too often the 
comfort we have in the family to 
be our true selves is used to show 
the family only our worst selves. 
Remember, just because family 
members can accept you as you 
are, doesn’t mean that they de- 
serve it. Orin other words, respect 
the fact that the family is a safe 
place to be who you are, and try 
to show them the best you can be 
in what you say and do. 


Third, families should be 
families even when they are out of the house. Not unlike 
Christians who evangelize about the virtues of the faith, the 
family which values wholeness will strive to be healthy in 
public as well as at home. One of the most important gifts 
you can give to your family is to recognize their importance 
in your life to those outside the home. Often a kind word or 
a thoughtful compliment will send nipples of hope to others 
in families where wholeness is not a common occurrence. 
The healthiest families are those families who recognize that 
being a family is a 24 hour a day job. 


Respect for Yourself in the Marriage and Family, 


Noted author Henry Fairlie writes of pride being the first 
of all sins, and the least understood. And surely he’s right. 
But often a reasonable and much needed self-esteem is 
regarded by others as pride. And while pride may be the 
first of all sins, lack of self-esteem is the surest killer of any 
married or family relationship. 

But it is not odd that so many view self-esteem to be the 
sin of pride. With self-help books and articles and the 


“It’s happening in every area of 
American life, today. From the 
heartland of the Midwest to the 
rolling hills and backwaters of the 
rural South....It is a battle for the 
very soul of our nation....It is a war in 
which the nuclear family is 
exploding...” 
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growth of the New Age Movement in the last few years, it 
has become harder and harder for Christians to distinguish 
between healthy self-respect and all out pridefullness. 
Where do we draw the line? 


One of the drastic dangers of forgetting the need for self- 
respect is the almost epidemic proportion of individuals who 
have confessed to having been the victims or perpetrators of 
either sexual/physical or emotional/spiritual abuse. In David 
Peter’s groundbreaking book on abuse in the home, he 
reports that a study in 1979 estimated that there may be as 
many as 336,000 children molested in our nation each year. 
By any measure that is a tragedy. And part of the reason for 
such events is the break-down of self-respect. 


Often in family and married relationships, the very real 
need to be accepted by the spouse or family produces a 
tendency to give in to even the most unreasonable demands 
of our family members. Here, a healthy distinction is needed 
between getting along 
with the family and being 
taken advantage of by 
them. 


How do you know when 
the boundaries you set for 
your own self-respect are 
correct? 


Certainly at the top of 
the list of indicators must 
be the physical conditions 
in which you find your- 
self. Clearly, it must 
always be remembered that your body is your body, and no 
one has the right to coerce or force you to do anything with 
it you don’t want to do. For example, do you feel coerced 
into performing sexual activities when you do not want to or 
that you do not want to do? Do others use physical force to 
restrict you, control you, intimidate you? 


Many a victim of either sexual or physical abuse has been 
unaware that they didn’t have an obligation to stay in the 
abusive situation. Remember the “Golden Rule” this way: 
Never let others do unto you what you wouldn’t do unto you 
if you were them. Your body is God’s temple. Treat it as 
such and expect others should do the same. 


A second rule of thumb is to remember that words can 
have a powerful impact upon you. Contrary to the old 
school-yard limrick, “sticks and stones can break my bones, 
but words can never hurt me,” words do have a powerful 
impact on us—and most especially the negative ones. When 
those inevitable conflicts and battles do rage, always try to 
encourage family members and especially spouses to speak 

Li 
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Some Key. to Ethical Living 
Within the Family and Marriage 


No doubt with a little thought, you can find many ways to 
develop a more healthy ethical life within the family and 
marriage. But to get started, here are some keys which may 
be of some help 


Love is not enough: Marriages and families need work. Try 
to set aside time to talk together about the condition of the 
relationship. Often big problems in relationships can be 
traced to minor problems that went previously ignored. A 
little work here can save a lot of work and heartache later. 


The need for presence: Among most professionals, the myth 
of quality time verses quantity has finally been debunked. 
Simply put, there is no substitute for real presence in rela- 
tionships. Try to spend time doing the daily activities of life 
and don’t wait for special events to demonstrate your place 
in the relationship. 


the truth in love and not hatred. A misplaced hurtful word 
can have a profound effect upon any future reconciliation. 
Remember to respect yourself enough to insist on sticking to 
the truth and to avoid name-calling and violent word use. 


Yet another way to provide for your self-respect is to 
assure yourself of private time and a reasonable level of 
privacy. Surprisingly, many people believe that families and 
marriges require of us a total yielding of our private space. 
But on the contrary, one of our greatest needs is to have 
some place and time when we can be by ourselves, for 
renewal, evaluation and reflection. All too often, the 
pressures of family and married responsibilities conspire to 
deprive us of this most important space and time. Remem- 
ber that even Christ had his time in solitude for prayer and 
reflection—we should do no less. Your private time is often 
the best gift you can give to your spouse or family. 


Respect for the Divine 


Within her recent book, Making the Case Against 
Divorce, Diane Medved, author, mother and wife of 
television movie critic, Michael Medved, writes of the 
importance of recognizing divine influence within the 
marriage. Herself a practicing Jew, Ms. Medved makes the 
case for the role that God has in the successful functioning 
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Honesty i. is the only policy: All successful relationships are 
based on mutual respect and trust. Partners who hold back 
secrets from their spouses or family members—no matter 
how well intentioned—are asking for trouble. In order for 
the felauonship to thrive, = DONEStY falls is is i best policy. 


agreement, all marriage and family partners need the free- 
dom, from time to time, to disagree. Recognition of the 
diversity of our various opinions is healthy if dialogue is 
encouraged and practiced regularly. 


The journey of family and married relationships is a hard and 
difficult one, but one well worth the time and effort. Together 
with a little work and a few basic rules, our family and 
married relationships can climb to anew level of bean 
love. EES = 





of all families and marriages. Far from the common practice 
of ignoring God’s interest in our relationships, we must 
once again recognize and recapture the importance of God’s 
active participation in our relationships. 


Perhaps, no principle mentioned so far can compare with 
the importance of the claim that God must be present in our 
relationships in order for them to prosper; but what exactly 
does that mean? Well, to begin with, marriages and families 
must Start to recognize and act as if God were a true family 
member or marriage partner. One practical manifestation of 
this is prayer. It is amazing just how powerful and construc- 
tive the act of prayer can be for a floundering marriage or 
family. Just the mere awareness that God’s presence is real 
tends to drive away ill feelings and hostile and defensive 
attitudes—or bring them to the surface where they can be 
dealt with more honestly. 


Regular family prayer will reinforce these guidelines until 
they become second nature. In the battle for the family, God 
is very definitely involved, and mere recognition and 
consideration of this fact alone can often make all the 
difference in a family or marriage in crisis. The outcome of 
the battle may well depend upon it. is 
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Infant Baptism 
and the Christian Family 


by Nancy J. Duff 


few weeks ago when someone remarked to 

me that it was the first day of Spring, I heard 

myself reply, “Oh, it’s Big Bird’s birthday.” A 

few seconds later I laughed, thinking how 

much my life has changed over the past two 
years. Before the birth of our daughter I would never have 
known—or cared—that Big Bird’s birthday is always the 
first day of Spring and that he is always six years old. 


Sesame Street isn’t the only world that I discovered after 
our daughter’s birth. I also discovered a corner of the 
Church that was completely unknown to me before, i.e., the 
Church nursery. Here is a world of parents letting off and 
picking up their children, 

a world concerned with 
nursery workers and 
toys and cribs and 
murals on the walls: 

in short, a world that 

I had never known. I 
wonder now why I 

had never ventured 
into the Church nursery 
before. Did I really believe 
that those rooms in the 
church and all the problems 
and joys generated by the care 
of small children were strictly the 
domain of parents? 


Is it the case that the church sometimes perpetuates the 
idea that single people and families, and that people with 
children and people without children constitute completely 
separate groups of people with different concerns and 
needs? Whenever the church perpetuates those rigid 
distinctions it also condones the idea that the family is the 
backbone of our moral life. Along with the politicians and 
the religious right we tend to equate the nuclear family with 
the heart of God’s will in the world. Neat individual family 
units, it is believed, will preserve the will of God in society. 
The sanctity of the family is to be protected at almost any 
cost. We fail to understand that no family can bear the 
burden that is being placed upon it by such an emphasis; we 
have also failed to understand that while this emphasis on 








the nuclear family is typically American, it is not Christian. 


When you think about it, Jesus said very peculiar things 
about the family that do not support our emphasis on the 
autonomy and superiority of individual family units. 
Consider, for instance, preaching this Mother’s Day on 
Luke 14:26: “Whosoever comes to me and does not hate 
father and mother, wife and children, brothers and sisters, 
yes, and even life itself, cannot be my disciple.” Or try 
preaching this Father’s Day on Luke 12:51-53 where Jesus 
says that he came not to bring peace but division, so that 
households will be divided father against son, mother 
against daughter. These passages certainly do not reflect our 
American understanding 

of the sanctity of the 

family! Perhaps the 
most important text for 
the church’s understand- 
ing of family is found in 

Matthew 12:48 where 

Jesus expands the notion 

of family to include all 

who do the will of God; 

these, he says, are his 
mother and brothers and 
sisters. 


It is this notion, that our 
family is constituted by all 
who do the will of God, that needs to be emphasized in 
the Church. By this understanding, when we gather for 
family night suppers at church, it is not the case that 
separate families gather together, but that the one church 
family shares a meal. One significant event in the church 
where this expanded understanding of family can be 
emphasized is that of infant baptism. Infant baptism claims 
that the raising and nurturing of children is everyone’s 
responsibility in the church. In the church, all those who 
make promises at the baptism of a child are responsible for 
teaching those children the fundamental sense of who they 





Nancy J. Duff, Assistant Professor of Christian 
Ethics, is married and expecting her second 
child later this summer. 
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are as children of God. It is every Christian’s responsibility 
to help the children in their church understand that they 
belong to a large and loving family. 


When we gather at church gatherings there should be the 
same ethos as that at a family reunion. Whether or not we 
have children of our own, we are like aunts and uncles and 
cousins to the children of our congregation. It is in part our 
responsibility to love them, discipline them, talk to them, 
sing to them, treat them as if they were our own, because 
they are members of our family. 


The particular church where our daughter was baptized in 
Texas took its promises at baptism quite seriously. In the 
few months after she was born and before we moved away 
they held her, bragged about her, showered her with gifts 
and affection. When we were first home from the hospital, 
they brought us food and called us often to share supportive 
words, give advice, demonstrate their concern and love. In 
such ways as this the church does challenge the popular 
notion of the autonomy of the nuclear family by recognizing 
and rejoicing over the claim that the raising and nurturing of 
children is everyone’s responsibility. I believe that we need 
to foster this idea to continue, making sure that families 
never feel isolated when facing serious problems or when 
celebrating significant events. 


Furthermore, I believe that our responsibility does not end 
with the children in our own congregation. When we 
promise to help nurture a particular child in the faith, we 
symbolically promise to help take care of God’s children 
everywhere. 


I know that being a parent requires great acts of sacrifice. 
It seems, however, that parents can also use their children as 
an occasion for selfishness. 
Parents want to buy their 
children the best toys, the 
best clothes, and later on 
provide them with the best 
education, the best car, and 
so on. While there is nothing 
wrong with wanting the best 
for our children, problems 
arises when we provide the 
best for our children at the 
expense of other children: 


¢ If someone were threat- 
ening our children’s 
lives, we would do 
whatever we had to in 
order to make them safe, 
and yet year after year 


we let our country return refugee children to countries 
where their lives are threatened by war and poverty. 


¢ If our children were sick, we would do whatever it takes 
to make sure that they received the best medical care 
available, and yet year after year children die of 
diseases like diarrhea that would only take pennies per 
child to cure. 


¢ If we discovered that bullies at school were stealing our 
children’s lunch everyday, we would make sure those 
children were stopped, and yet every year thousands of 
children die, not because we don’t have the resources to 
feed to the world’s children, but because we refuse to 
do so. 


If we take our promises seriously when a child is baptized 
in our church, we will understand that our children live all 
over this globe: in cities, in ghettos, in suburbs, in rural 
shacks. Those of us who have children need especially to be 
reminded of the baptismal affirmation that our responsibili- 
ties do not simply begin and end with our own children. 
That overwhelming love we have for our children needs to 
be expanded to include other children who need our 
attention. We need to remember that other children are as 
precious as our Own. 


Those of you who have no children need to be invited into 
the nursery or the Sunday school class or the youth group. 
There you will discover amazing facts that perhaps you did 
not know before (such as that Big Bird’s birthday is always 
the first day of Spring). More importantly you will discover 
a world of children and adults who need you, who will be 
delighted at your offer for help, and who will recognize you 
as a valuable member of the family. [fr 
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Reviewing Princeton Art 


by Lauren J. McFeaters 


Just over the hill and down the lane University’s excavations in Antioch and examples of Italian and Byzantine 
from Princeton Theological Seminary environs. processionalcrosses dating from the 
lies the Princeton University Art 10th century, and bronze and brass 
Museum, which houses one of the The new installation of Corpus Christis from altar crosses. Also 
oldest and finest university collections in the Medieval Gallery offers superb included in this grouping are examples 
the United States. of medieval stained 
Founded in 1882 by glass, ivories, and 
President McCosh and | Upper Gallenes alabasters that lead 


opened in 1890, the Mu- 


ob, directly into the 

seum continues to flour- . Telephone Renaissance collection 
ish through its founding | 4° jnfonreon of sculpture, jewelry, 
philosophy: to give both . Shop and metalwork with 
students and the commu- 5 Me emphasis on the Italian 

; . American Painting ; 
nity access to works of and Sculpture 18-19¢ school. A new Islamic 
art that will enrich learn- - European Art: assemblage will soon be 


ing, research, and the 
imagination. 


The collection, located 


Baroque - Neo- 
classicism 17-19c 


. European Art 17c 
. European Art 16-17c 
. Norther and Italian 


Renaissance 13-16c 


completed. 


Perhaps the most 
exciting journey at the 


in McCormick Hall in the - Medieval Gallery Art Museum can be 
: : . Impressionism and 
middle of Princeton Poe tnprecionien taken through the lower 


University’s campus (the 
huge Picasso sculpture 
“Head of a Woman” is 
located in front), encom- 
passes centuries of art 
works ranging from an- 
cient to contemporary. 
The museum’s focus, 
however, is on Western 
European, Chinese, 
American, and Mediter- 


. European Art 19c 
. Early 20c European 


and American Art 


. Special Exhibition 
. Contemporary 


Painting 
and Sculpture 


. Lounge 
. Museum Offices 


. Prints and Drawings 
and Photography 
study rooms 


galleries where promi- 
nent works are featured 
from the Chinese, 
Southeast Asian, Pre- 
Columbian, African, 
and Japanese collec- 
tions. The Chinese 
gallery holds bronzes, 
paintings, tomb figures, 
and calligraphy. The 
Pre-Columbian section 


ranean art. : reveals outstanding 
Perea cccnes examples of Mayan Art. 
The Seminary com- . Chinese Art Northwest Coast Indian 
munity would do well to apa Poe tak and African art is also 
take advantage of sucha SPO age represented. 
superb gathering of fine . Ancient Art open 


arts so close to our own 
door. There is a wonder- 
ful collection of Greek 
and Roman antiquities 
found in the Ancient Art 
gallery. This exhibit in- 


study storage 


. Pre-Columbian Art 


and Art of the Americas 


. Affican Art 
. Japanese Art 
. Security Booth 


In order to supple- 
ment the permanent 
collection, the museum 
offers special temporary 
exhibitions coordinated 
by the University’s 


cludes sculpture, paint- department of Art and 
ings, bronzes, ceramics, Archaeology. A new 
and ancient Roman mo- exhibit of Medieval 


saics from the 





musical manuscripts has 
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recently opened, and an exhibition of 
photographs by Minor White which has 
been on tour all over the country will 
open on April 20. “Minor White: The 
Eye That Shapes” is the most compre- 
hensive exhibition to date of a most 
fascinating photographer. 


A great place to wander, relax, and 
explore, the Princeton University Art 
Museum is open Tuesday through 
Saturday 10am-Spm, and Sunday 1pm- 
5pm, and is closed Mondays. Admis- 
sion is always free. PTE 


Lauren McFeaters is an M.Div. Senior. 
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A Clip-and-Save Quote 
‘Sometimes life 
Just seems like 
white birch logs 
of sermon-tasting 
for decoration. 
Doesn't it?” 


—TIthamare Gary Phinch III 
Existential Homiletics 
Letraset Press of London, 1989, p.29. 
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Notables’ Quotes 


Ephesians 5:31-33 then sums up the thought. Marriage is 
the symbol of Christ’s relation with his church, and each 
partner in marriage is therefore to act toward the other as 
he would toward the Lord. 


The passage is ingenious. It has preserved the traditional 
view of the male as the head of the family, but that 
headship is a function only, not a matter of status or 
superiority. The understanding of the headship and of the 
wife’s relation to it has been radically transformed. There 
is no lording it over the other here, no exercise of sinful 
power, no room for unconcern or hostility toward the 
other. Instead there is only the full devotion of love, 
poured out for the other, in imitation of Christ’s faithful- 
ness and yearning and sacrifice for his church, and of the 
church’s like response to him. In short, there is here that 
total and loving commitment which we discussed in 
Chapter 3. Contrary to the views of many of the femi- 
nists, we should have no difficulty in saying yes to this 
passage as the most perfect pattern for Christian mar- 
riage. Who can improve on the love of Christ for us? If 
husbands and wives were to love one another as Christ 
has loved us his people, and as his people are therefore to 
love him in return, there would be no need for this book 
or any other on the subject of marriage. 


—Elizabeth Achtemeier 
The Committed Marriage, 
The Westminster Press, 1976, p. 86-87. 
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The House That Knowledge Built 


It was a beautiful mansion. It was draped in ivy and 
surrounded by trimmed hedges and prize winning rose 
bushes. It was the epitome of elegance and stood as a 
monument to years of labor and dedication. And yet, this was 
not an ordinary mansion. This was a mansion of the mind, 
built by a theologian who decided that it was good steward- 
ship to build on the foundation Christ had given him, as 
indeed all Christians are called to do. 


The beginnings were humble. They began as our friend the 
theologian took up the Bible and absorbed every page, every 
epistle and prophet. The lessons that were learned began to 
give shape to the mansion. Like trees sprouting straight and 
tall with the promise of fruit these thoughts concerning God’s 
Words framed the house. Branching from the foundation that 
Christ had laid this was a good beginning. So promising was 
this beginning that the theologian was inspired and 
encouraged to pursue still far more knowledge in his 
quest for truth. 


Commentaries, volumes of them, spread across his 
desk and filled his thoughts. Books concerning every 
jot and tittle helped to frame the doors and windows of 
the mansion. Yes, it would appear that this would be a 
splendid little house, blessed by God and able to keep 
our theologian, his family, and even his friends under 
its roof. But its promise is not its completion and the 
work beckoned the theologian to continue. 


Classes followed by lectures and weekend seminars 
were attended. Books on subjects from Church history 
to liturgy to theology were pored over day and night in 
the library. Among others, Sociology, Physiology, and 
Archaeology were called on to assist the theologian in 
his efforts to find the truth, and build the mansion. This 
was good stuff, and it seemed edifying that our friend 
the theologian pursued them with a religious zeal that 
knew no bounds. It was his desire to fill this house with 
the gold, silver, and precious stones that would survive 
the test of fire and time. 


As the years passed, our friend’s house grew. Each 
new udbit of information added something to the 
mansion. It was some time ago that the present house 
outgrew the old foundation and the house took its 
present shape and size. It is a picture of perfection now. 


Inside and out, the mansion showed the signs of the 
theologian’s pursuit of truth. From edged walkways of 
precisely worded arguments to the pictures hanging on the 
wall by the staircase that represented the variety of view- 
points with which the theologian was conversant, the 
mansion cried out as a tribute to scholarship. 


In the theologian’s pursuit of truth he had left no stone 
unturned, no book unread. Most of his days were now spent 
in the upper floors of this exquisite mansion of the mind. His 
mind was busy filling the rooms with nick-nacks of the gold 
and fine crystal found in doctrine and theology. And yet, for 
as much as he had learned over the decades of study, the truth 
seemed much more illusive than it did in his more humble 
days when the theologian began to build on the foundation 
given him. Even so, he wondered where the fruit was that 





There was an Old Person of Ewell, 
Who chiefly subsisted on gruel ; 


But to make it more nice, 
He inserted some mice, 


Which refreshed that Old Person of Ewell. 


Edward Lear 
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My Lord 
by Rachel Keefe 


Broken, beaten world, 
my tears are yours. 


Broken, beaten child, 
my pain is yours. 


Broken, beaten Crucified One, 
my faith is gone. 
Broken, beaten world, 


you line the streets with Thirst and Hunger. 


Broken, beaten child, 
you bare your wounds in silence. 


Broken, Beaten Crucified One, 
you say: 


Come unto me all who labor and are heavy laden 
and I will give you rest. 


I am the Living Water and the Bread of Life; come unto me 
Thirst and Hunger and you shall be no more. 


Little child, come unto me for 
you Shall inherit the kingdom of God. 


This is my body broken for you. 
Take and eat. 


Broken, beaten world, 
the Lord cries your tears. 


Broken, beaten child, 
the Lord echoes your silence. 


Broken, beaten Crucified One, 
you are my Lord. 





seemed so promising when he first 
began to frame the house. 


This was but a passing thought as the 
latest issue of his favorite journal 
crossed his desk. As he thumbed 
through the contents one article caught 
his eye. It was entitled “On White- 
Washed Tombs.” As he perused its 
pages his mind raced through the 
mansion. From room to room he 
searched for the answer. An answer he 
once knew but now seemed to have 
misplaced. His pace quickened as his 
search of the second floor provided no 
answer. Leaping the stairs he continued 
his search letting not even a picture pass 
by without a glance. Everything was 
reexamined in an effort to satisfy this 
longing he felt in his heart. 


Finding nothing that really satisfied 
his thirst he sat on the floor next to the 
fireplace that once burned with religious 
zeal but now lay cold. Then, something 
on the mantle caught the theologian’s 
eye. It was an old and dusty music box 
which had lain silent for many years but 
it once had been his most valued 
treasure. 


Dusting it off with his sleeve, his 
fingers found the key and slowly turned 
it. Raising the lid the tune filled the 
room. One note after the other plucked 
out the tune, “Jesus Loves Me.” And it 
was then that he knew the terminus of 
his quest had always been within his 
grasp. He had but to return again to his 
foundations, and to the reason he had 
begun this search in the beginning. 


In no time he was on his knees in the 
basement, and it was here that things 
became clearer. He could see the beams 
that framed the house, and he realized 








that they had never really borne their 
fruit because he constructed so much 
around them that the light never got 
through to them. He had truly con- 
structed a spectacular mansion, but 
somewhere along the line, his pursuit of 
knowledge overshadowed the reason he 
sought to learn. There, on his knees, the 
theologian realized that while he indeed 
needed to build on the foundations 
given him, that foundation needed to 
direct the process. 


There, on his knees, his heart-felt 
yearning was filled. Life was restored. 
Direction was given. As he climbed the 
stairs into the living room he found that 
the fireplace again blazed with restored 
passion ready to devour the chaff. And 
the theologian knew that as beautiful as 
his mansion was, it was time to redeco- 
rate. And with the aid of his Lord, 
redecorate he did. And as he did, the 
light shone. Fruit was found in abun- 
dance. And his heart found content- 
ment. He knew now that he must live in 
a house built not only with knowledge, 
but one also built by Christ. 


—Stuart Fletcher 
M.Div. Senior 


One 


What you say about the present state 
of mankind is true: indeed, it is even 
worse than you Say. 


For they neglect not only the law of 
Christ but even the Law of Nature as 
known by the Pagans. For now they do 
not blush at adultery, treachery, perjury, 
theft and the other crimes which I will 
not say Christian Doctors, but the 
pagans and the barbarous have them- 
selves denounced. 


They err who say “the world is 
turning pagan again.” Would that it 
were! The truth is that we are falling 
into a much worse state. 


“Post-Christian man” is not the same 
as “pre-Christian man.” He is as far 
removed as virgin is from widow: there 
is nothing in common except want of a 
spouse: but there is a great difference 
between a spouse-to-come and a spouse 
lost. 


—C., S. Lewis, in Don Giovanni 
Calabria, 1953. p 81. 


Whitworth Institute of Ministry 


July 22 - 27, 1991 


To renew and refresh church 
professionals and their families 


e Bible Hour: Dr. Dale Bruner 


Professor of Religion, Whitworth College 


® Convocation: 


Dr. Wade Clark Roof 


Professor of Sociology 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


° Worship: 


Rev. Joan Salmon-Campbell 


Former Moderator of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 


| Other activities indude workshops, small group discussions, 
children's program, recreational opportunities and family activities. 
Write or call: 


Institute of Ministry, Whitworth College, Spokane, WA 99251 
(S09) 466-3291 
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Asides 


aside 1: to or toward the side... 
2: out of the way... 

3: out of consideration... 
aside obscure: beyond, past. 
3aside 1: words meant to be 
inaudible to someone... 

2: a straying from 

the theme.... 

3: things we wanted 

to print but that 

didn't fit anywhere else. 


Two 


If war is decided upon, the human losses 
will be staggering.... One of the responsi- 
bilities of the biblical faith community is 
to keep reminding the society of the costs 
of the war.... Rear Admiral (Retired) Eu- 
gene Carroll in a Capitol Hill briefing 
projected that a war aimed at driving Iraq 
from Kuwait would result in 2,500 to 
10,000 U.S. troop casualties... Department 
of Defense estimates speak of 20,000 to 
30,000 American military dead.... 


The Center for Defense Information 
estamates 150,000 Iraqi casualities in- 
cluding 35,000 military deaths. And, of 
course, it is unlikely that if war comes it 
can be limited to the northern end of the 
Persian Gulf. Many thousands more civil- 
ians in Jordan, Syria and Israel will likely 
be among the dead and wounded.... 


Jack Brannan, a transportation con- 
sultant and Presbyterian elder, said..., “If 
we have war in the Gulf, the price of a 
barrel of oil will be $200, a pint of blood 
and a pound of flesh.” 


—Crisis in the Gulf, a Report to 
Presbyterians from the PCUSA Wash- 
ington Office, December 21, 1990. 


[Editor’s note: We think it may behoove 
them to come up with some better pre- 
dictive sources.] 
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A Page or Two From the Munger Family History 


Chapter 1: George Washington 
Munger Goes Home to 
Visit Mom 


The year was 1923 and the sound of 
the wind whistled down around the 
poplars and pines that dot the ridge of 
the mountain that used to be called by 
my name, but now by another. The air 
was as fresh as my memories could 
claim. And the winter’s latest snow was 
all around. I could hear in the wind, as I 
walked the path that lead straight away 
home, the curse riddled voice of my 
mother standing upright in defiance 
against nature’s own angry and frozen 
beauty. 
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A HOME ON THE HEAD #4 
@ 1S WORTH TWO IN THE BUSH 


And ip the meantime 


by Henry C. Munger 


“Good Night!” she cried as she 
struggled with the sheets which had 
been left out over-night, and which had 
become a frozen replica of the flag 
lifted at Iwo Jima. “What durn fool’d 
leave “em out like this?” she asked. The 
answer was most obvious allowing that 
only she and Grainer Jenks were 
currently occupying the house which 
was my home for nearly 15 of my 25 
years. 


Grainer Jenks, who had gotten his 
name from the time he spent as the 
largest and most popular producer of 
the fabulous Munger Mountain Medici- 
nal Elixer and Distilling Company’s 









ears nest 







largest selling product, bootleg whis- 
key, had been taken in by my mother as 
an act of charity—if the truth be told, 
she always liked having someone to yell 
at—when Grainer lost his eyesight from 
a bad batch of ‘mixins’ which drove 
him from the business. 


This act of ‘great charity’ had 
occured well over 10 years ago, or so 
my mother always piously said when 
confronted about her language by the 
ladies of the Women’s Auxilary of the 
God’s Folly Adventist Church. As a 
prideful member of the Adventist 
persuasion since before my birth, she 
never felt compelled to respond to any 

of the other women’s groups represent- 
ing the moral aspirations of the other 
churches—one baptist, one 
presbyterian, and a soothsayer named 
Mamie Louise Smith—which resided 
in the sunny confines of the Village of 
God’s Folly, Virginia. 


The name God’s Folly had occurred 
sometime around the 1850’s when my 
great, great grandfather, the Rev. 
George Washington Munger, upon 
whose name the village originally 
depended, set about building an ark 
atop the highest ridge, known widely 
as Munger Mountain, because he 
suspected that God was going to smite 
the earth with another deluge, as he 
had done in the days of Noah. 


The irony of his prediction rested 
upon two facts: First, that he had only 
shortly before come to the Lord as a 
result of a deal he made to rid himself 
of a nasty black bear which had treed 
him for three days. At which point, he 
promised the Almighty that should the 
persistent bear leave him be, he would 
dedicate his life to throwing off 
gambling, drink and women; all of 
which he had enjoyed with a 
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cautionless abandon. The deal was 
consummated when the old oak branch 
on which he was resting gave way and 
dropped them both 30 feet onto the back 
of the snoozing bear, promptly breaking 
it’s neck and committing my grandfa- 
ther to a life of religious zealotry. 


The second factor which promotes the 
irony of his story rests in the fact that 
his Bible, a copy of the old King James 
which he had found shortly after his 
encounter with the bear, had been the 
property of one Erwin Hill, an itinerant 
gambler who had used the Bible as a 
hiding place for his stake, and in the 
process, removed several syllables of 
God’s Holy Word through a cut-out 
he’d made in it’s pages. 


Old George discovered the book 
which he believed had come to him 
directly from God’s own good provi- 
dence. After all, he had not only been 
delivered from the jaws of death, been 
given a copy of the Holy Book, but had 
also been given a considerable amount 
of cash stuffed gently in the middle of 
the book’s pages. The problem occured 
when George tried to assimilate the 
badly gutted text, which had rendered it 
void of much of it’s contents, including 
the part about the rainbow and God 
never flooding the earth again. 


The results of this strange conver- 
gence of factors led George to complete 
his ‘wonder’ on the eve of his death, 
and the village to appropriate the name, 
God’s Folly, in memory of him. 
Unfortunately, the name for the village 
stuck around a lot longer than the ark, 
due mostly to my great grandfather’s 
general lack of carpentry skills, rivalled 
only by his unfortunate lack of knowl- 
edge of Scripture. 


In any event, Grainer, or Ed as his 
mother and father had wished him 


called, joined my mother in our family 
home after the dear Lord took my father 
away during the war. 


As I walked past the old pink barn— 
which was another symbol of our 
family’s peculiarities, having gotten that 
way as a result of our frugal Scottish 
heritage and my uncle Tom’s attempt to 
substitute strawberries in white-wash 
for a can of Hawley’s World Famous 
Barn and Coop Red Stain—my mother 
of 63 years came squarely into view. 


“G.W., is that you G.W.?” she asked 
between foul utterances and violent 
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swats with the broom against the 
historic folds of the flag that was her 
frozen bed-sheet which still gripped the 
line. “I don’t..@#?!#@7?...believe I 
have ever...#@!?#@...seen 
a..#@?!@#...face as welcome as yorn 
is in all my time.” 


Coming Next Issue: Chapter 2: G.W. 
Munger Tells His Mom He’ s Decided to 
Be a Preacher; and Grainer Mistakes a 
Fence Post for G.W. and Gets His 
Tongue Frozen to a Nail. 
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Volunteer Job Opportunity! 











Your 
Picture 
Could Be 
Here! 





Former Editor 














Testament is looking for 
a number of interested individuals 
to serve on our 1991-1992 editorial board staff. 


Positions may involve: If you or someone you know 
. would be interested 
STC ate in such an opportunity, 
¢ occasional editing responsibilities please contact the editors, 
e writing assignments C/O Testament, 
e Jayout design campus mail. 


We are decidedly conservative...and liberal...and 
everything in between. We are looking for individuals 
who share the Testament vision of seeking truth 
wherever it may be found. 
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By the Sea 


Congratulations 
by Rachel Keefe 


to our new 
I watch the sun unleash her golden hair ed ito ri al staff! 


upon the lively waters of the sea. 


I come alone to free myself from care— 
to lose my thoughts, let morning comfort me. € 


The seagulls’ laughter, riding through the skies, 
will find its echo rising from below; 
my mind releases its unwanted cries. 


The tide continues its eternal flow. J ames F, Th omadas 
Editor 


The sun will slowly lift her streaming locks 
and I will turn and go away until 


the tide recedes, revealing hidden rocks. M ich de | Bru nner 
Then I will return, chasing out a chill. A A 

Associate Editor 
Now I shall leave my footprints by the sea 


and clouds will descend to isolate me. Rachel Keefe 
Associate Editor 


EVANGELISM ano JUSTICE James Bennett 


A Consultation Associate Editor 


Explore how Evangelism and Justice blend in the life of thirteen 
thriving congregations by hearing their stories; 


Discover how congregations creatively plan and live out their ~e 
ministries of Evangelism and Justice; 


Join your story with those of others as you evaluate how 
Evangelism and Justice emerge in ministry. 


Begins Monday, June 3 at 1:00 p.m. Best wishes and 
Ends Tuesday, June 4 at 12:00 noon God's blessings 
Omni Hotel in Baltimore on your work in the 
Registration — $25 year to come. 


For op bekeuan trp and registration forms contact: Consultation on Evangelism ene Justice 
General Assembly Council, 100 Witherspoon Street, Louisville, 40202-1396 
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After Thoughts 


Contention in the church is not new. Anyone 
who has studied church history would surely attest 
to that. Yet, it amazes me, every time conflict or 
potential conflict arises over social, political or 
theological issues within the church, just how 
much surprise and discomfort is experienced by 
almost all involved. 


I recall an example of what I mean. A few years 
ago, a very dear clergy friend of mine returned 
from the Methodist Church’s quadrennial General 
Conference in St. Louis. Both his face and voice 
reflected all the concern, elation and exhaustion 
which surfaced during the intense discussion 
surrounding the future direction his church would 
take regarding such things as inclusive language, 
scriptural centrality and the status of homosexuals. 


By all accounts, the Conference was as civil and 
as positive as could be. Yet, one would be foolish 
to believe that the underlying differences between 
the contending parties were all somehow elimi- 
nated in the sweeping scope of Christian fellow- 
ship developed there. 


Around that same time, the Presbyterian Church 
was setting about dealing with the issue of sexual- 
ity by establishing a Task Force to study it. Peace 
and unity, again, was claimed by all sides. But 
things are not always as they seem. Instead of a 
time of healing and unity, in hindsight one would 
have to claim that the peace and unity expressed 
was more illusion than reality. What really hap- 
pened was that both sides decided to start a sort of 
theological “cold war,” with each side seeking to 
establish its “first strike” capability. And both 
sides now stand prepared to fire as soon as this 
year’s Assembly begins. 


Well, Methodists may be Methodists and 
Presbyterians may be Presbyterians, but when it 
comes to conflict, and the fears invoked by it, we 
all put our pants on the same way. We don’t like 
conflict anymore than the other gal or guy on the 
denominational block. 


But the problem with this tendency to pretend 
that we are united, is that it begs the real questions 
and real answers which result from real debate and 
decision-making. One could argue, and I do here, 
that the method the church uses to seek God’s will 
for it is just as important as the will perceived. 


You see, some issues just don’t lend themselves 
to the “graying” nature of accommodation. Some 
issues, when fought over fairly and with an earnest 
desire for finding truth, do deliver either a yea or 
nay. Or in other words, some views win and some 
lose, and that’s OK. 


As Presbyterians, our inclination is to be 
thoughtful, deliberate and, some would say, 
plodding in our approach to deciding our social, 
political and doctrinal differences. This is good so 
long as our thoughtful and plodding approach isn’t 
masking cowardly manipulation or a sneaky “first 
Strike.” 


Our desire for peace within the ranks must not 
translate into “peace at any cost.” We must leam 
to see beyond the conflict resulting from real, 
honest differences, and have the courage to slug it 
Out, with God’s love as umpire. 


Let’s face it, the issues which face our denomi- 
nation, also face others as well—if our Task Force 
on Human Sexuality is any indication. They, and 
the direct confrontation which result from them, 
are not going to go away. So be it. 


But direct and honest conflict can either be the 
cause of death or the sign of life for a church. 
Guerilla tactics and political manipulation should 
never replace honest debate. 


I prefer to think that we Presbyterians are 
courageous enough to learn to insist that we fight 
our battles out in the open. I pray I am right...only 
time will tell. 


—William Lee Kinney 
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